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Features This Week 


St Insurance Prospects for 1931 


William S$. Corcoran, Prominent Insurance Actuary. 
Bases a Forecast for 1931 on Insurance Experience 
During the Business Depression. 


I An Important Decision 


Supreme Court Invokes Theory That Insurance is 
Affected With a Public Interest in Upholding New 
Jersey Commission Statute. 


g Growth of Policy Loans 


Franklin W. Ryan, Noted Economist, Declares Ameri- 
cans Have Gone Too Heavily in Debt to Life Insur- 
ance Companies. 


@ Automobile Liability Rates 


National Bureau Reports Increase in Premium 


Charges for Twenty-one States. 
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This Week: 


Eyes Right! And ideas right. Inviting 
your attention to the editor’s summary of 
conditions as insurance gets under way for 
the New Year. 

. a * 


From the record. William S. Corcoran 
takes an actuarial slant at depression ex- 
perience in forecasting the progress of 
recovery. 

* 7 . 

Is borrowing made too easy? Franklin 
W. Ryan, Ph.D., reviews policy loans and 
avers that the American public have bor- 
rowed nearly $2,200,000,000 from life in- 
surance companies. 

. * oe 


The surpluses of yesterday are rapidly 
becoming the deficits of today. John H. 
Van Deventer, Industrial Consultant, points 
out where this is happening and what it 
means to business. 


Next Week: 


Has the economic depression turned the 
trend of the fire insurance business toward 
old standards of underwriting? A staff 
writer on THE Specrator has asked this 
question of leading fire insurance executives 
and reports his findings in the January 15 
issue. 

* * * 

Is carelessness on the part of contrac- 
tors and workers in the building trades 
greatly increasing workmen’s compensation 
payments? A claim man cites instances 
to prove this is so and we supplement with 
the findings of compensation experts. 

~~ * . 


When it comes to a choice of hunger or 
charity, Americans, like anyone else, will 
take their charity and say “Thank You,” 
but their preference is for independence. 
G. Powell Hamilton, director of group an- 
nuities for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, tells how increasing thousands of 
citizens are looking to the annuity as a 
means of financing retirement in old age. 









Looking Both Ways 


HE insurance business during the past few 

weeks, has been analyzed by experts from every 
conceivable angle. They have compared its results 
with those of previous years, as well as with the 
results in practically every other industry. With 
accord their summaries prove that individually and 
collectively, insurance companies have better with- 
stood the undermining factors of the depression than 
any other business. Their writings have been cut, 
but only as they are in direct comparison with 
abnormally large ones in 1928 and 1929. Loss ratios 
in the fire and casualty field are up, as is the lapse 
rate in the life insurance field. These fluctuations 
are to be expected after years of successful ex- 
perience. 

With every review of 1930 there is a preview of 
1931 which logically and reasonably points to re- 
sumption of progress in 1931. 

It is unthinkable that there are men in the in- 
surance business who are disseminating rumors of 
the most destructive nature, unfounded and incapable 
of being based on sound and logical argument. Re- 
ports are circulated affecting the stability of some of 
the oldest and strongest companies in the business, to 
say nothing of the younger and less established insti- 
tutions. This idle talk has a tendency not only to 
throw a scare into shareholders but also into the 
policyholders of every company. It destroys public 
confidence in insurance and has undoubtedly been 
reflected in new insurance writings. The further- 
ance of these rumors is a playing into the hands of 
those organized forces which have for their aim 
destruction and chaos. In the banking field, a measure 
of success has crowned their efforts; in the insurance 
field, they have not been successful as yet and will 
not be if they do not obtain internal support. 
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: THE language of the Supreme 

Public Interest Court of the United States in its 

or Public Prying decision upholding the validity 

of the New Jersey uniform com- 
mission statute is interesting and familiar. “The 
business of insurance is so far affected with a public 
interest” the court says, “that the State may regulate 
the rates and likewise the relations of those engaged 
in the business. The agent’s compensation, being a 
percentage of the premium, bears a direct relation to 
the rate charged the insured.” 

The Court’s words in this case will be significantly 
quoted at future acquisition cost discussions, but it 
must not be forgotten that four justices of the court 
concurred in saying, “the statute goes far beyond the 
mere regulation of the business of insurance and 
interferes directly with the right of insurers to con- 
trol the conduct of their internal affairs.” 


* * * 


SUICIDE as a means of escaping 
the obligations one has assumed 
—such as those incident to the 
support of one’s family—has been 
universally damned as cowardice. But what about 
the man who, facing certain business failure and 
seeing no hope of recovery, takes his life so that his 
family may continue the even tenor of their ways on 
the proceeds of his heavy life insurance holdings? 
Such cases are far from unusual. Many a harassed 
business man has “cashed in” during the past twelve 
months, depending upon his life insurance to meet 
the responsibilities he felt unable to cope with. And 
the public seems inclined to view such an act in the 
light of heroic sacrifice. 

Such an attitude is morally unsound, according to 
William S. Ashbrook, agency secretary of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life. Writing in a recent issue of 
Provident Notes, he pointed out that suicide for profit 
is simple dishonesty that when a heavily insured man 
takes his own life he is merely converting to his own 
uses trust funds belonging to a multitude of policy- 
holders. When public opinion is brought to view sui- 
cide in this light rather than surrounding such an act 
with an atmosphere of maudlin sympathy, fewer men 
will be tempted to take his tragic road to solvency. 


* * * 

In appointing Thomas F. Behan 

Mr. Behan’s Insurance Superintendent, Gov- 
Appointment = ernor Roosevelt has done a 
graceful thing and at the same 

time, secured the services of a gentleman thoroughly 
conversant with the duties of the office. Mr. Behan 
has been acting superintendent and has been con- 
nected with the New York Insurance Department 
for over forty years. His ability has been recognized 


Is Suicide 
Dishonest? 


Editorial 





With the Editors 





by every superintendent that has held the office dur- 
ing that period. It is to especial fitness for the posi- 
tion that his appointment is due and not to any 
political influence. The Governor is entitled to great 
credit for having withstood the political pressure 
that was brought to bear upon him for the appoint- 
ment of various other persons whose only claim to it 
lay in the service they had rendered politically. 

Mr. Behan possesses the technical knowledge of 


every branch of insurance that should render him 
one of the ablest insurance officials in the country, 


and it is believed that he will administer the affairs 
of his office with entire impartiality and for the best 
interest of the citizens of New York. We congratu- 
late him upon his appointment, and the State, upon 
having the,right man in the right place. 

It is a coincidence that the appointment of Mr. 
Behan should occur almost simultaneously with the 
death of Henry D. Appleton, who was long recog- 
nized for the able and fearless character of the work 
he performed as Deputy Superintendent, as well as 
for his exceptional knowledge of every phase of the 
insurance business. It is a tragedy which may be laid 
to politics that in the obituary of Mr. Appleton it 
cannot be said that he was formerly Superintendent 
of Insurance. 

* * * 

SOME weeks ago the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
instituted a movement which 
should be of two-fold benefit in 
that it is designed to stimulate sales and to improve 
business morale. The Association suggested that 
general agents and underwriters all over the coun- 
try make a study of business conditions in their re- 
spective territories and keep informed as to actual 
conditions in neighboring industries. 

As an illustration of how the plan functions the 
history of an actual case was related. A life under- 
writer was turned down by a prospect he had counted 
on for a sale. He was told that business was terrible 
and that a certain nearby industry, upon which the 
prospect depended for much of his business, was re- 
duced to a quarter of its normal payroll. This local 
depression is a shining example of the viciousness of 
depression gossip because, deciding to check up on 
conditions referred to, the agent found that the lay- 
off of employees had been merely temporary and even 
then not by half as bad as reported. At the time of 
his investigation he found the working force less than 
two hundred under the normal fourteen hundred and 
business picking up. He sold his prospect when he 
carried the true facts back to him and learned a valu- 
able lesson concerning hard times talk. It is to be 
hoped that the plan of the National Association re 
ceives the fullest cooperation from its membership 
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ASIELEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





THINK it is Leon Gilbert Simon 

who holds that the best way to find 
a man with pink whiskers is to go out 
on the street and ask people if they 
have seen a man with pink whiskers. 
So, desiring to know what new develop- 
ments in unemployment insurance 
might be in prospect. I adopted this 
method of finding out. And learned 
little enough. 

*. ¢ * 

LLOWING the pink whiskered gen- 
A tleman to personify this much dis- 
cussed coverage, it is common knowl- 
edge that he has been in close confer- 
ence with Albany legislators and that 
he has some working agreement with 
Senator Wagner in Washington. Also 
that he is a frequent visitor at labor 
meetings all over the country and is 
well received in these circles. But he 
seems to fight shy of insurance offices, 
probably having been a bit offended, as 
some insurance executives have a habit 
of flinging ink-wells and office furniture 
at his person every time he comes 
around. 

*~ x * 

FTER discussing the subject of un- 
employment insurance with James 
D. Craig, of the Metropolitan Life, I 
followed up by asking questions of 
others, all of whom were unanimously 
agreed that the problem is a tough one, 
requiring a lot of thought and study. 
Finally I went to see the man who has 
never failed me in any insurance ques- 
tion. “Why,” I asked him, “does the 
State legislature, which knows nothing 
about insurance and constantly threat- 
ens to go into the business, refuse to 
allow individual companies to experi- 
ment with unemployment insurance?” 
“Well, maybe someone up there asked 
the question, ‘Is it insurance?’” he be- 
gan, and from the learned gleam in his 
eye, I knew I was about to become the 
recipient of insurance erudition which 

might or might not be over my head. 

* * * 


¢¢ 7S it insurance?” he asked, rather 
] sharply, and while I stalled for 
time he continued. “Or is it unemploy- 
nent relief? Do you know that those 
ittle brown books over there,” point- 
ng to his library shelves, “contain 
wenty-two accepted definitions of the 
vord ‘insurance’? And that no defini- 
on for the word appears in the in- 
urance laws of the State of New 
ork?” He tossed the volume, opened 
definitions, over to me, and sure 
nough the word wasn’t listed. Still I 
asn’t making much progress. The 
hole thing is pretty much unsettled. 
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or to the town in which one has 
dwelt for many years, is always a 
pleasant experience. I went to Hart- 
ford last week to attend the reception 
held on New Year’s Day at the new 
home office building of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company. 

: & = 

SAW a number of people I knew, 
i some of them insurance men, some 
of them engaged in other lines of 
business. I saw no one who seemed 
to be more enthusiastically inspecting 
than was J. Henry Rorarback, a mem- 
ber of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and for so many years the Re- 
publican leader in Connecticut. I saw 
Walter Brown, the musical and dra- 
matic editor of the Hartford Courant 
and Senator Hemmingway, the head 
of the Hartford Times. In fact, I 
could fill the column for several weeks 
by printing names, but I resist the 
temptation. 


Pyeye back to the old home town, 


. -: @ 


UT I saw no one I more enjoyed 
meeting than Rawdon W. Myers, 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
Aetna. In one of his offices he found 
a quiet spot and there we sat down 
and did not talk about insurance. He 
was the best top sergeant any cavalry 
troop ever had, and I fancy the same 
type of ability and fairness makes him 
as good a vice-president and comptrol- 
ler any insurance company can want. 
Ss « 
NE friend took enough time to 
tell me a story about the new 
building, the truth of which I doubt. 
He said one of the young women em- 
ployees appeared one morning wearing 
a beautiful orange colored sweater. 
After a while someone in authority 
informed her she must not do that 
again as it did not harmonize with the 
color scheme of the building. 
* * * 
UT it is sad to be forgotten. 
While waiting Friday morning 
for an opportunity to see President 
Brainard, one of Connecticut’s repre- 
sentatives in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, passed me. I used to know 
him fairly well when he, too, was a 
newspaper man, and so I spoke to him. 
He greeted me with the heartiest of 
handshakes and enveloped me in the 
blaze of the congressional smile. He 
was delighted to see me. He said so, 
and then, as his elevator was waiting 
for him, he leaped into it with “Good- 
bye, Tom, old man.” Alas, it was not 
thus my parents had christened me. 


HERE’S a clever drawing in the 

Weekly Underwriter for January 3 
that will tickle your risibilities in case 
you have more than a passing interest 
in insurance journalism. It depicts a 
scene in the Insurance Publisher’s 
Haberdashery where figures represent- 
ing various papers in the business are 
portrayed in the act of trying on new 
“top coats” and “accessories.” The 
symbolism refers to the uncommon ac- 
tivity among insurance journals in 
1930 as regards changes in make-up, 
cover, type faces, etc. 


* * * 


HE fact that I am one of those 

fellows who are a trifle slow to 
catch on to things lends the drawing 
particular attractiveness for me for, 
to tell the truth, I am still trying to 
figure out whether the artist is just 
a naive fellow with a pleasant sense 
of humor or a super-satirical penman 
who’s slipping one over on his trusting 
brethren. When I first spotted, for 
example, the extraordinary looking 
mug preening himself before the mir- 
ror, who was supposed to represent 
THE SPECTATOR, I was hurt, sir, badly 
hurt; but a glance at the portraits of 
some of our contemporaries assured me 
that our entry got a pretty fair break 
at that. Think of the urbane Insur- 
ance Field and the reputable National 
Underwriter caricatured respectively 
as a hod-carrier and a foot-pad! I 
felt sorry for them—the artist didn’t 
even permit them to purchase an ac- 
cessory. The Eastern Underwriter, 
on the other hand, was allowed in the 
store, but only to gape in awe (and 
admiration, I trust) at THE SPECTATOR. 
There was a kick in that one for me 
since only a few nights ago I peeped 
from around a Broadway corner at the 
Eastern Underwriter’s top-hatted, sar- 
torially resplendent editor. 


* * * 


OU see, we up at 243 West 39th 

Street feel a little guilty about 
the whole thing. When we decided, 
back in 1929, to discard the sombre, 
brown coat we had worn with respect 
for sixty-odd years, and to fix up the 
house a bit for the pleasure of ‘friends 
and relatives, we really didn’t think we 
were inaugurating a “Buy Now” 
movement. But for the benefit of the 
boys who fared ill at the hands of the 
Weekly Underwriter’s artist, remember 
you’ve two old saws to fall back on: 
(1) Clothes don’t make the man, and 
(2) Don’t judge a book by its cover. 








EARLY a year and a half ago, 
business activity, after break- 


ing all previous records, began to 
slacken. This recession was at first 
almost imperceptible but soon cul- 
minated in the fall of 1929 in the most 
severe break in security values in the 
history of the Stock Exchange. It was 
not very long after this break before 
we were assured with predictions that 
complete recovery would soon occur. 
Early in 1930 there was an improve- 
ment in security values which con- 
tinued several months. Business, in 
general, however, failed to follow this 
favorable trend despite many hopeful 
predictions such as that of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce who prophesied in 
February that business would be nor- 
mal “within two months” and Presi- 
dent Hoover’s statement in May that 
“we have now passed the worst and 
with continued unity of effort we shall 
rapidly recover.” 

These expectations were in no way 
realized. Practically all business in- 
dices now show figures at their very 
worst, security values have dropped 
far below the break of 1929 and unem- 
ployment has greatly increased. With- 
in the last few months the numerous 
business failures have included a great 
many banks, some of them large ones, 
and unfortunately, a few insurance 
companies. Probably few would doubt 
that business conditions at the present 
time are more unsettled than they have 
been in many years. 

How then, are we to forecast the 
trend for 1931? Doubtless, one of the 
surest conclusions we can draw from 
the experience of 1930 is that pros- 
perity cannot be restored through some 
psychological process by official or sup- 
posedly reliable pronunciamentos that 
the country is basically sound and that 
business is good if people will only be- 
lieve it is. ' 

So, we try to forecast on a scientific 
basis by means of charts, records an 
statistics. But we soon find that the 


forecasters of general business condi- 
tions are about equally divided between 
those who see prosperity immediately 
ahead and those who can see no favor- 
able signs whatever, both conclusions 
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THE SPECTATOR asked Mr. 
Corcoran to write the accompany- 
ing article because he enjoys the 
background and training that emi- 
nently fits him for such a task. He 
was graduated from Yale with 
Phi Beta Kappa honors. He served 
first as assistant actuary of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment from 1920 to 1923 and became 
actuary of the Connecticut depart- 
ment during the administration of 
Burton Mansfield. He retained that 
post until May 1, 1928 when he came 
to New York as a member of the 
actuarial firm of S. H. and Lee J. 
Wolfe with whom he is presently 
associated.—Editor’s Note. 
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fully supported by statistics of one 
kind or another. But, if we recall that 
insurance is a rather unique brsiness 
and differs in many respects from most 
other lines of business, we may, by 
analyzing the constitutent elements of 
it and examining the effect of the de- 
cline so far on them, produce something 
that, if not exactly a forecast, will at 
least prove interesting. 

All classes of insurance companies 
are analygous in some respects, chiefly 
in that they have two separate and dis- 
tinct functions, i.e., underwriting and 
investment, and that the first function 
consists in collecting premiums, pay- 
ing losses and paying expenses. In at- 
tempting to determine what the year 
1931 holds for insurance companies, 
however, we can hardly go beyond these 
general functions without meeting dis- 
similarities which make the application 
of any analysis quite different for the 
different classes of companies and it is 
necessary to take up each class sep- 
arately. 

Life Insurance 


Without doubt, the life insurance 
companies, as a class, are least serious- 
ly affected by the present depression. 
With them the question of how soon 
security values will show an apprecia- 
ble improvement is not a very import- 
ant one. The latest tabulation avail- 


able presented this month to the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
by President Crocker of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
shows the following distribution of as- 
sets: 





Per cent 
PE onc tacuwons 40.3 
RES. cdc Odie onan se ee 37.2 
I © cia:ke, trig ai ator we es 2.4 
Pee EGGS 2 ocscwses.c 14.3 
Pe PMOGEE. ko ca ce ccwn 5.8 
100 


Of course it is well known that there 
has been, in general, great depreciation 
in the security behind mortgages, espe- 
cially farm mortgages, that many of 
them are in default as to interest and 
many have had to be foreclosed. Al- 
though this has caused many com- 
panies much annoyance, it has had no 
great effect on their financial status. 
In case of foreclosures, companies are 
usually allowed to carry the real estate 
at the face value of the mortgage plus 
foreclosure costs. Other mortgages 
may be carried at 100 per cent even 
though present values of the underly- 
ing properties may be somewhat im- 
paired. No forced selling at present 
prices is likely to be necessary and it 
is a good guess that the life insurance 
companies will come through the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory conditions as re- 
gards mortgages and foreclosed real 
estate without serious loss. 

Bonds, which comprise 37.2 per cent 
of the total assets are on the average 
not greatly different from the quota- 
tions at the end of 1929. However, 
most companies amortize their bonds 
and under this method of valuation, 
fluctuations in market quotations, of 
course, have no effect. 

Although the average market value 
of stocks at present is about 30 per 
cent lower than at the end of 1929, the 
effect is not great since life insurance 
companies are not very extensive hold- 
ers of stocks, many companies own- 
ing none at all and about 75 per cent 
of the above total being preferred 
stocks on which the depreciation has 
not been so great. 

Radical increases in the amount of 
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And Previewing the New 


Prospects For Life Insurance in 193! Are 
Excellent, Actuary Says; Casualty and 
Fire Under Par But Not ty 


policy loans has always been a matter 
of concern to life company manage- 
ments, for this usually precedes heavy 
lapses. Under the conditions prevail- 
ing for the last 18 months, heavy in- 
creases in policy loans were to be ex- 
pected. The figures, however, are not 
at all discouraging. The increase in 
1930 was 15.6 per cent, which was less 
than 1929 when the increase was 19.5 
per cent. 

It is but natural, too, that produc- 
tion will fall off during such a period 
as that through which we are now 
passing. And the figures, of course, 
bear this out, although they are by no 
means alarmingly bad. New business 
for the first eleven months of 1930 
was 2.6 per cent less than for the corre- 
sponding months of 1929. It should be 
remembered, however, that 1929 was a 
banner year for the production of life 
insurance. To paint an absolutely fair 
picture, it must also be noted that the 
production for November, 1930, the last 
monthly figure available, was 17.2 per 
cent less than November, 1929, and 
October, 1930, was 13.1 per cent less 
than October, 1929. 


Production by Classes 
Analyzing the figures further, it ap- 


pears, curiously enough, that the 11 
months decrease in new Industrial In- 
surance was only 1.6 per cent. Or- 
dinary Insurance decreased 2.5 per cent 
and Group Insurance production de- 
creased 6.2 per cent. This last form 
of insurance is so closely allied with 
gereral business conditions that a large 
decrease is but natural. Since, how- 
ever, it is not considered a very profit- 
able line for the companies, a heavy de- 
crease here can be taken less seriously 
than had it occurred in other lines. 

A recent survey made by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau has 
led to the conclusion that the slump in 
production is largely due to a slump in 
effort on the part of the agents of the 
country. The companies are trying to 
counteract this by providing stimu- 
lants in the form of attractive new low 
premium forms of policies. Granting 
that the present tendency in produc- 
tion figures is bad, there are enough 
indications to permit one to hope with 
a reasonable expectation of realization 
that 1931 will show gains over 1930. 
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William S. Corcoran 


The mortality experience of the life 
companies during 1930 was just about 
the most favorable ever experienced 
despite a disproportionately large num- 
ber of suicides carrying large amounts 
of insurance. There is no apparent 
reason why this trend should not con- 
tinue next year. 

The dividends paid or declared in 
1930 by almost every life insurance 
company represented the largest divi- 
dend payment in its history. 

One matter which should concern the 
officials of all life insurance companies 
is the possibility of harm to the insti- 
tution of life insurance by the failure 
of Caldwell & Company, bringing to 
light, as it has, a financial set up and 
inter-ownership of life insurance stocks 
which could hardly be considered a 
healthy one. 

A review of the whole situation 
seems to indicate quite clearly that life 
insurance companies have suffered 
much less than the average business or 
industry during the current depression. 


Fire Insurance 


The prospects of fire insurance com- 
panies are much less bright. As a 
group, fire insurance companies have 
been much heavier purchasers of com- 
mon stocks than either the life or casu- 
alty companies. To them the course of 
the stock market will be a very im- 


portant factor in estimating next 
year’s progress. The latest figures 
available show that fire insurance com- 
panies have invested 39.4 per cent of 
their assets in stocks and 41.5 per cent 
in bonds. 

No attempt will be here made to 
forecast the trend of stock values next 
year. Many prophecies are available 
elsewhere and one can take one’s 
choice. The severe drop in stock values 
during the last year, however, is likely 
to have one very important effect on 
fire company operations in 1931. Com- 
panies have certainly come to the con- 
clusion that investment profits cannot 
be depended upon to make up for poor 
management of their underwriting 
operations. Next year is likely to 
see officials with underwriting exper- 
ience and responsibilities again assume 
prime importance in company or- 
ganizations. This will be due not only 
to the failure of investment officials to 
secure the necessary profits but even 
more so to the fact that the current de- 
pression has brought on underwriting 
problems which require the most com- 
petent treatment for solution. How- 
ever, they are susceptible of control 
while the market situation must be ac- 
cepted as it develops. 

In the first place there is the serious 
drop in premium income. Published 
figures taken from the semi-annual 
statements show that the premiums 
written for the first six months of 
1930 indicated a decrease of about 4 
per cent but the last six months is very 
apt to show a larger decrease. Such a 
decrease is but natural during such a 
period of retrenchment. _Insurable 
values show a great decrease not only 
because of smaller amounts of inven- 
tory and production but also because 
of the smaller value of each unit due to 
falling prices. This condition creates 
a serious problem as regards overhead 
expenses. Not even the most efficient 
management can reduce a company’s 
general overhead in proportion to a 
sharp decline in premium volume. In 
fact, if a reduction in the number of 
employees is not to be resorted to, not 
much of any reduction in overhead can 
be secured for some time. So far as 
can be seen, there is every indication 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Automobile Liability Rates 
Higher During 1931 


National Bureau Reports New and Revised 
Schedule Already in Force in 21 States — 
Bad Underwriting Experience Responsible 


will pay more for public liability 

and property damage insurance 
premiums during 1931, according to an 
announcement made this week by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 

The decision to revise and, for the 
most part, increase rates in the several 
States, follows a careful analysis made 
by stock casualty companies of under- 
writing losses reported for the four 
year period from 1926 to 1929, inclu- 
sive. 

This analysis shows that the com- 
panies have consistently sustained 
losses, particularly in writing public 
liability insurance which has shown a 
distinct upward trend in loss costs 
from year to year. Property damage 
experience for the same period does not 
compare as unfavorably, nor does it 
show the same upward graph. 

A new schedule has therefore been 
designed, it is reported. Not because 
companies wish to recoup losses in- 
curred during the unfavorable period, 
but to prevent future occurrences of the 
same nature, the report states. Even 
this objective will not be attained un- 
less there is considerable improvement 
in public liability insurance loss ex- 
perience in the future, because of the 
fact that the new rates are generally 
lower than the experience indications 
for the last available year (1929). The 
increases which have been made are 
moderate, and will prove adequate only 
if the trend in loss costs swings down- 
ward during the next few years. 

A flat or uniform increase above the 
old rates is not represented in the 
schedule, for a comparison between the 
one and the other individual States 
shows a variation in the percentage of 
change. This is because due considera- 
tion has been given to the individual 
experiences of the various territories 
and States. 

This variation is particularly notice- 
able in the rates for private passenger 
automobiles under the W, X and Y 
classifications. The difference is again 
attributed to the special consideration 
given experience indications in these 
three classifications. 

For example, in most of the larger 


| UTOMOBILE drivers in 21 States 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


cities the experience on the W class of 
private passenger automobiles has been 
relatively worse than on the X and Y 
classes. The new rates reflect this con- 
dition, and in consequence the new W 
rates for the larger cities are nearly 
the same as the new X rates. (The 
classifications represent the difference 
in bulk size and make of the various 
types of automobiles, “W” being cars 
of smaller size, and “X” being cars of 
a larger size.) 

States which will be affected by this 
new program of rates are: Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 


sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington and 
Wyoming. 


In its report on the revision of the 
rates the Bureau has pointed out some 
of the underlying causes which are re- 
sponsible for the unsatisfactory loss 
experience of the past five years. It 
states that there has been a general 
tendency for both the claim frequency 
and the average claim cost to increase 
during the last few years. By claim 
frequency is meant the number of cars 
out of each one hundred insured for 
one year which were involved in acci- 
dents causing the payment of indem- 
nities. 

The increasing claim frequency may 
be accounted for by the actual increase 
in the accident rate itself, and by the 
increasing tendency of motorists to 
claim damages for every accident oc- 
curring. It is felt that the increasing 
average claim cost is due to the fact 
that accidents are really becoming more 
serious, and demands for high indem- 
nities are meeting with more success. 

The more important factors which 
have brought about the increase in 
claim frequency and average claim 
costs are, the report states briefly: 


1. Greater Power and Speed of Au- 
tomobiles.—The motors used in auto- 
mobiles manufactured during the last 
few years have been improved to such 
an extent that the motor horsepower 
has been increased at least 50 per cent 
on the average. This increase in power 
has resulted in the operation of auto- 
mobiles at greater speeds, thereby caus- 





ing more serious and more costly ac- 
cidents. 

2. Improved Roads.—States, counties 
and municipalities have expended large 
sums of money in recent years in im- 
proving roads, the result being the op- 
eration of automobiles at greater speeds 


and over longer distances. Moreover, 
the improved roads have made it pos- 
sible to operate automobiles the year 
around, in good and bad weather. These 
factors have increased both the expo- 
sure to accident and the resulting dam- 
ages. 

3. Closed Automobiles.—In 1925 only 
56.5 per cent of the private passenger 
automobiles manufactured were closed 
cars, whereas in 1929 the percentage 
of closed cars manufactured was 89.4 
per cent. This development has re- 
sulted in the operation of more auto- 
mobiles in inclement weather when the 
accident hazard is greater. 

4. Purposes for Which Automobiles 
Are Used.—Improvements in automo- 
biles from a mechanical standpoint 
have continuously increased their de- 
pendability as a means of transporta- 
tion, the result being a greater use of 
automobiles for all sorts of purposes. 
In addition to the greatly increased use 
of private passenger as well as com- 
mercial automobiles in business, the 
private passenger automobile has been 
subjected to greatly increased family 
use through operation by several mem- 
bers of the family. Evidence of this 
growing family use is found in a study 
made during the past year, which shows 
that the number of women operating 
private passenger automobiles has in- 
creased to 24 per cent of the total num- 
ber of operators. 

5. Greater Congestion.—The number 
of automobiles on the highways in the 
United States has grown from 22,000,- 
000 in 1926 to 26,500,000 in 1929, an 
increase of 20 per cent. During the 
same period there has also been a steady 
increase in population. The result has 
been an increasing congestion of the 
highways, thereby increasing the chance 
of accident occurrence. 


All these developments have great- 
ly increased the hazard of automobile 
operation. Accident statistics clearly 
point out the increase in the number 
of persons killed and injured annually. 
In 1926 it is stated that 23,500 persons 
were killed in motor vehicle accidents 
in the United States, while at the 
present time it is estimated that 33,000 
people met the same fate in 1930. The 
increase in fatal accidents has not been 
without a corresponding increase in 
non fatal accidents, the exact number 
of which are acknowledged to be in- 
calculable. It is estimated, however, 
that the total economic loss as a result 
of automobile accidents during 1929 
was $850,000,000. 

The National Bureau in its report 
calls attention to the fact that despite 
the constantly increasing problem of 
automobile accidents, safety work car- 
ried on by the various organizations 
has not been ineffective. It is believed 
that if it were not for this safety effort 
that the loss experiences would have 
been shown in even greater disfavor. 
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Policy Loans by Life Companies 


More Than One-Fifth of All Debts Owed by American 


Families Are Secured By Life Insurance Policies 


By FRANKLIN W. Ryan, Pu. D. 


Vice-President and Economist, National Cash Credit Association 


ILLIONS of American families 
Mi are protected by life insurance. 

It is estimated that the total 
life insurance in force at the end of 
October, 1930, was more than $110,- 
000,000,000. Life insurance is now 
being sold in larger amounts than ever 
before, the monthly total of sales now 
averaging more than $1,000,000,000. 
During the calendar year 1930, more 
than $12,000,000,000 of life insurance 
was sold. This form of protection 
holds a place of ever increasing im- 
portance in the field of family finance. 


One of the interesting features of 
life insurance is that the insured may 
borrow on a policy while, at the same 
time, the policy remains in force.* The 
amount borrowed can never exceed the 
cash value of the policy, but the amount 
to be paid, in case of death is, of 
course, reduced by the amount of the 
loan. 

Getting a loan on a policy is a sim- 
ple matter. The borrower does not 
have to tell what he wants to do with 
the money. He does not have to fur- 
nish endorsers. His policy is his only 
security. The rate of interest charged 
is usually six per cent a year. 


Purposes of Policy Loans 


The purposes for which money is 
borrowed on life insurance policies 
are similar to the purposes of other 
kinds of personal loans and include bor- 
rowings to pay premiums on policies, to 
pay interest on other loans, to pay off 
bank loans, to pay open account debts 
at retail stores, to pay debts for pro- 
fessional services, to pay rentals, to 
pay taxes, to purchase supplies for cur- 
rent needs of equipment, to buy food 
and clothing, to meet pressing demands 
of creditors who could force a prema- 
ture sale of stock or grain at a sacrifice, 
and in some instances to invest the 
proceeds of loans at a profit.** 


From a study of policy loans from 


*This loan privilege is given to policy- 
holders by the insurance laws of various 
States. 

**From a paper by Henry S. Nollen, en- 
titled “Recent Fluctuations in _ Policy 
Loans,” read on Dec. 9, 1921, before the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. 
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the year 1888 to the present time, it 
has been found that periods of depres- 
sion and unemployment have usually 
brought about marked increases in the 
total aggregate of policy loans. Policy 
loans more than doubled in amount in 
the years following the panic of 1893. 
The panic 1907 caused a sudden in- 
crease of nearly one-third. Likewise, 
the depression of 1921 brought about a 
notable increase in policy loans. The 
drastic decline in the stock market in 
the later months of 1929 brought about 
an increase of nearly $400,000,000 in 
policy loans before the end of the year. 
Policy loans in the United States in- 
creased to $2,290,079,713 on Dec. 31, 
1929, as contrasted with $1,918,436,820 
on Dec. 31, 1928. 

A considerable part of the total of 
2,290,079,713 at the end of 1929 was 
made up of business loans on large life 
insurance policies, but it can be safely 
said that the total volume of small per- 
sonal loans on life insurance policies 
was more than $2,000,000,000 at that 
time. It is estimated that the total of 
small personal Ioans on life insurance 
policies in the United States is now 
around $2,200,000,009. 


A loan on a life insurance policy is 
the most economical form of family 
finance. The cost of six per cent a 
year is less than the cost of credit 
union loans, lower than personal loans 
from banks, and, in fact, lower than 
the cost of any other kind of personal 
loan. 

The total of $2,200,000,000 in per- 
sonal loans on life insurance policies 
now outstanding, is larger than the 
total of all the other kinds of personal 
loans and the low cost is the chief 
factor in making it so large. Another 
powerful factor is the ease with which 
such loans can be obtained. For the 
millions of families who have life in- 
surance, a policy loan is their ‘first 
line of defence” in case of an emer- 
gency. 


The Danger in Policy Loans 


Because of the low cost of policy 
loans and the ease of obtaining them, 
there is a danger that the loan privi- 
lege will be abused. This loan privi- 
lege was intended solely for emer- 
gencies. It was never intended for the 
purpose of keeping the policy holder 
continually in debt and thus cutting 
down the value of his insurance in case 
of death. Such loans should be paid 
off at the earliest possible moment. 
Even if the insurance policy remains 
in force during the term of the loan, 
the amount borrowed will always be 
deducted from the amount paid, in case 
of death. The low cost is deceptive. 
It may be lowest in money cost, but 
such loans ‘tend to defeat the basic 
purposes of life insurance. For these 
reasons, it is often better to obtain any 
other kind of loan, even at higher 
costs, in order that a life insurance 
policy be left undisturbed. Life insur- 
ance authorities have set forth the 
principle that no one should borrow on 
a life insurance policy except in cases 
of direct necessity and only in the event 
that no other kind of loan can be ob- 
tained. 

The accompanying table shows the 
outstanding volume of all the different 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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The Aetna Life Has a Housewarming 


Nearly Thirty Thousand 
Guests Throng New Home 
Office Building on New 
Year's Day and Marvel at 
Its Beauty and Utility 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 











HAVE heard it said that when a 

citizen of Hartford, Conn., 
some other place he was 
asked what insurance company he 
worked for and, like the old gammer 
who could remember when the Battery 
was considered up-town New York, I 
long ago heard Hartford constantly re- 
ferred to as the insurance city. When 
I went out to see the new home office 
building of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company and its affiliated companies 
last Thursday in company with about 
thirty thousand other interested visit- 
ors I was convinced that Hartford was 
still and would long continue to deserve 
that cognomen. 


visited 
always 


And it was most certainly Aetna 
Day, Jan. 1, 1931, in Hartford. All 
afternoon the special traffic policemen 
tried to handle the automobiles that 
crowded Farmington Avenue and the 
cross streets in the vicinity in a most 
metropolitan manner. The crowds 
came early and stayed late and I doubt 
if any insurance building was ever 
more thoroughly inspected from top to 
bottom than was this beautiful struc- 
ture, the largest example in the world 
of the Colonial type of architecture. 

Such a building, I think, might ap- 
pear absurd and slightly ridiculous if 
it were erected in close juxtaposition 
with other buildings, bit in this loca- 
tion, with spacious grounds on every 
side, it has a setting that makes it a 
most stately and impressive edifice, a 
fitting symbol of the great company it 
houses, a notable addition to one of the 
country’s most beautiful cities and an 
added triumph to the career of the dis- 
tinguished architect who designed it, 
James Gamble Rogers, the designer of 
the Medical Center in New York, the 
Harkness Memorial Quadrangle and 
the Yale Graduate School at New 
Haven, among many others. 

The landscape gardening in front of 
the building has not been completed, 
but it is easy to visualize how striking 
an approach it will give to the long 
building that sets far back from the 
street. The ancient trees that were 
once a part of the estates of a former 
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United States Senator and other Hart- 
ford notables still stand and seem sig- 
nificant of the three quarters of a cen- 
tury and more of the Aetna’s constant 
growth and development. 

The building is 660 ft. long and, in 
the cupola that rises in its center, 
reaches a height of 232 ft. Its total 
area is 769,000 sq. ft. A wide esplanade 
leads from Farmington Avenue to the 
main entrance, a columned portico of 
Alabama limestone, and above the door- 
way are bronze bas reliefs typifying 
Protection, Assurance and Thrift. 

The day after the official reception, 
for which 25,000 invitations had been 
sent out, was held I went again to see 
this most modern of office buildings 
which combines so remarkably the most 
up-to-date devices of efficiency with the 
charm and beauty of a type of architec- 
ture that is distinctly American. I 
was even more impressed when I saw 
the thousands of workers in their offices 
and at their desks than I was when a 
considerable percentage of the inhabi- 
tants of Hartford and the surround- 
ing towns were also making a tour of 
inspection. 

I went from the executive offices on 
the eighth floor, where is also the di- 
rectors’ room, a copy of the drawing 
room of the Matthias Hammond home 


at Annapolis, to the floor below the 
main floor where, among other things 
are two cafeterias, seating 1200 people 
and a model kitchen and bakery. I 
could write for hours and should rather 
enjoy doing so, describing what I saw. 
The more I saw the more I was im- 
pressed. I knew Vice-President Still- 
man F. Westbrook as an expert horse- 
man years ago, as a most remarkably 
efficient head of the successful Hart- 
ford Community Chest organization, 
and as one of the ablest insurance 
officials among the young men who 
have taken so striking a part in the 
tremendous growth of insurance during 
the past two decades, but I had an 
added admiration for his versatility 
when I learned that he has been in 
direct charge of the construction of the 
new Aetna building. 

About all I can do, and that inade- 
quately, is to mention a few of the 
things about the great building which 
most impressed me. Some of the things, 
of course, I did not find out for my- 
self but was informed by Stanley F. 
Withe, manager of the Aetna pub- 
licity department, such as that four 
and a half million bricks were used in 
the exterior; that the building rests on 
343 concrete piers, reaching down to 
bed rock, 30 to 70 ft. below the surface; 
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that 8370 tons of structural steel were 
used and that there are 284 miles of 
electric wires. But I was not surprised, 
after seeing the building illuminated 
at night, to hear that there are more 
than five and a half thousand general 
lighting fixtures. 

Years ago I had to do considerable 
editing of theatrical copy for a news- 
paper. There was a great deal of it 
each day and it was all more or less 
alike and there was little time for re- 
writing it. I found a good workable 
rule was simply to scim through it and 
cut out all the adjectives. But in at- 
tempting to describe the new Aetna 
building it is hard to refrain from using 
many adjectives. The main entrance 
lobby, the bronze doors, the offices of 
President Morgan G. Brainard and 
other officials, the rooms of the legal 
department, with the extensive law 
library, the officers’ club room, the 
men’s club room, the girls’ club room, 
the Bulkeley Memorial Hall, these are 
but a few of the things that deserve 
more of a description than the mere 
names convey. 


During the reception Thursday af- 
ternoon the Bulkeley Memorial Hall 
was always crowded. An orchestra 
was playing the greater part of the 
time, interspersed by selections played 
on the pipe organ which is a part of 
its equipment. Entertainments and 
dances will be held here as well as the 
home games of the Aetna Life Girls’ 
Basketball team. 

Such things as the photograph, mul- 
tigraph and addressograph depart- 
ments and the telephone switchboards, 
the largest private manual switching 
installation in New England, attracted 
much attention. The kitchens, with the 
most modern equipment, were always 
crowded, and long lines of men and 
women waited a chance to look through 
the glass panels in doors behind which 
could be seen, ready for the morrow, 
supplies of food that would have re- 
joiced the heart of any cook. 

The massive vault, two stories high, 
containing securities valued at more 
than $200,000,000, and said to be the 
largest in New England, fascinated me 


and also, apparently, everyone else. 
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The infirmary with its medical depart- 
ment and laboratory was hardly less 
interesting. The bowling alleys, and 
squash and hand ball courts made one 
wish to be an Aetna home office man 
and thus find himself provided with a 
splendid recreation club. The mechan- 
ical equipment of the ventilating sys- 
tem which purifies and renews the air 
through the entire building, as well as 
the central refrigerating plant which 
controls the temperature of the various 
cold storage devices in the kitchens and 
cafeterias, as well as the great boilers 
with their.coal trucks and automatic 
stokers, were other things I saw and 
admired. And there was much more 
that I have not space to mention. 

As all the bright young New York 
newspaper men were, a month or so 
ago, so fond of saying, I had a swell 
time. No wonder President Brainard is 
proud of the building, that Hartford is 
proud of it, that, in fact, the insurance 
world feels pride that to the many con- 
crete monuments of its position in the 
world of today is added this splendid 
structure. 








A View of the New Aetna Home Office from the Air 
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The Fading Surplus of 1930 


Vast Reserves In All Lines Rapidly Being Liquidated; 
We Are On the Way Back to Normal Production 


By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


Industrial Consultant, United Business Publishers, Inc. 


NCE upon a time there was a lit- 
Q) tle boy who made up his mind 

to do a real job of Christmas cele- 
brating. He started early Christmas 
morning, before anyone else was awake, 
and ate up all of the nuts, candies and 
that are usually found in a 
juvenile stocking on such 
Next he crept downstairs and made a 
complete cleanup of the candy canes 
which adorned the tree. Later on he 
had sausages for breakfast, turkey 
with stuffing for dinner, plum pudding 
for supper and an elegant sufficiency 
of hard and soft candies in the between 


oranges 
occasions. 


meals interims. 
Next day the little chap did not have 
t mother 


any appetite, so his worried 


sent for the family doctor. This wise 
old gentleman had been busily making 
is post-Christmas round of calls on 
similar cases, so it did not take him 
ong to make a diagnosis. A little pok- 
ng and prodding told him the story, 


and the handing out of a few harmless 
pink pills followed, in consequence. 
“Don’t worry about Johnny,” he said 


to the mother, “he will get his appetite 


back in a few days.” 

American Business set out to have a 
grand old time in 1929. For four and 
a half years, from the middle of 1924 

end of 1928, it had proceeded 
tl re regularity, over a longer 


than ever before So much so 
ndeed, that many business doctors de- 
regularization had really 


tained and that the business 


le | +hat 
ared na 


E-du-rational 


cycle had been eliminated. Perhaps it 
would have been, had we been wise 
enough to let well enough alone and 
keep on consuming and producing at 
the rate of increase which character- 
ized this long four-and-a-half-year pe- 
riod. But this smooth going must 
have given American Business the idea 
that it had a depression-proof stomach 
capable of unlimited consumption. So 
it started out, in 1929, as I said, to 
satisfy its appetite, in a big way. 


Gorging in 1929 

Here are some of the big chunks that 
American Business tried to swallow 
during its gorging period of the first 
nine months of 1929, as compared with 
its fairly conservative diet during the 
same months of 1928. As you read 
these figures representing its 1929 
menu, keep in miind the fact that for 
the four years previous the annual rate 
of increase of manufacturing produc- 
tion did not average more than 2% per 
cent per annum for industry as a 
whole: 

A 12 per cent increase in the cotton 
crop. 

A 14 per cent 
cotton fabrics. 

A 29 per cent increase in iron ore. 

A 17 per cent increase in pig iron 
production. 

A 43 per 
hoists. 

A 100 per cent increase in overhead 


increase in finished 


cent increase in electric 


electric cranes. 





A 19 per cent increase in smelted 
copper. 

A 20 per cent increase in tin deliv- 
eries. 

An 11 per cent increase in electric 
motors. 

A 33 per cent increase in automo- 
biles. 

A 59 per cent increase in coke pro- 
duction. 

An 18 per cent increase in paper 
board boxes. 

An 18 per cent increase in household 
furniture. 

A 25 per cent increase in New York 
bank debits. 

A 95 per cent increase in new capi- 
tal corporation securities. 

These are but a few of the many hun- 
dreds of similar increases which re- 
sulted, as any one might expect, in the 
economic indigestion from which we 
have been convalescing. 

There is but one cure for this sort of 
stuffing, and that is a long period of 
light diet, such as we have been experi- 
encing. Averages must be maintained, 
and surpluses of production over nor- 
mal needs must be followed by correc- 
tive deficits under normal. 

How much longer must we remain on 
this strict consumption diet? The 
charts at the foot of these pages will 
help to answer this question. Accord- 
ing to them, we are pretty nearly 
ready for normal feeding. They are 
made to show how the deficits in pro- 
duction and other trade movements, be- 
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low normal in 1930, have substantially 
wiped out the excesses, above normal, 
in 1929, normalcy being considered, in 
this case, as defined by the projection 
of the average rate of progress of our 
manufacturing production from 1924 
to 1928 inclusive. The deficits in con- 
sumption during the past year of 1930 
have practically balanced the excesses 
of 1929. 

Business will not have to be spoon- 
fed much longer. But it cannot expect 
to stay in bed and have full meals 
brought to it. It must exert itself to 
come down to the table and get them. 


Have We Cleaned Up Our 
Production Surplus? 


The following data form the basis 
for the accompanying graphic presen- 
tation. The years 1925, 1926, 1927 and 
1928 are considered as normal for in- 
dustry and business as a whole. Note 
the comparative smoothness of the 
“Curve of Combined Production” from 
the “Survey of Current Business,” for 
these years, as reproduced below. 

The average increase in combined 
production over the four-year period 
of normal business preceding the infla- 
tion period of 1929 was 2% per cent 
per annum. This is due to the popula- 
tion increase, averaging 1% per cent, 
plus a one per cent increase per annum 
in general purchasing power. Certain- 
ly this is a very conservative basis, 
since it anticipates a doubling of per 
capita wealth only every seventy-two 
(On past performance the U. 8S. 
has doubled per capita wealth in less 
than half this period.) 


years. 





Assuming that, as a manufacturing 
nation, our wealth growth, in general, 
cannot exceed the rate of growth of our 
manufacturing production, and that the 
2% per cent normal annual increase 
(compounded) affords a measure of ex- 
pectable and maintainable progress, we 
may apply this measure to 1929 and 
1930, to see how far we have gone 
toward correcting the excess of pro- 
duction which caused this depression. 

This is done by taking the cumula- 
tive totals, in various lines of business 
and industrial activity, for the first 
nine months of 1928, 1929 and 1930 
(latest available information in the No- 
vember, 1930, Survey of Current Busi- 


80'/2 BILLIONS 


ness), and comparing the actual per- 
formance in 1929 and 1930 with the 
normal as projected forward from 
1928 on the basis of a 2% per cent com- 
pounded annual increase. 

The results of these comparisons of 
production surplus and deficit, roughly 
but forcefully indicate that we have 
about cleaned up the abnormal produc- 
tion surpluses of 1929. This is espe- 
cially true if we keep in mind the fact 
that our cumulative totals represent 
but the first nine months of the three 
years in question, and that while data 
are not yet available, we know that the 
last three months of the present year 
have extended the correction. 




















1928 1929 1950 
U. S. Pig Iron Actual ............ 27,792,000 32,680,000 25,702,000 
Production, Projected Normal 28,487,000 29,199,00¢ 
in Tons 
+ 4,193,000 —3,497,000 
Steel Ingot pO RR ee 36,930,000 43,354,000 32,689,006 
Production, Tons Projected Normal 37,853,000 38,798,000 
+5,501,000 —6,109,000 
Finished Cotton OE Gis cet was wns s 655,447,000 750,510,000 489,666,000 
Goods, Billings, Projected Normal 671,833,000 688,628,000 
Yards 
+ 78,677,000 —198,962,000 
Automobiles po ae 3,470,000 4,641,000 2,988,000 
Produced in U.S. Projected Normal 3,557,000 3,646,000 
+ 1,084,000 —658,000 
Leather Shoes, AE oii iene 262,607,000 274,013,000 239,943,000 
Pairs Produced Propected Normal 269,172,000 275,901,000 
+ 4,841,000 —35,958,000 
Woodworking Ma- Actual .......... 11,695,000 15,306,000 7,796,000 
chinery Shipments Projected Normal 11,987,000 12,287,000 
in Dollars puinietaniiemeniaanniintints. saicinatimmnsiaaigiiitiata 
+ 3,319,000 —4,491,000 
Copper Produced Actual ........... 651,612 772,922 532,650 
in U. S., Tons Projected Norma! 667,902 684,599 
£105,020 —151,949 
Bank Debits pO Eee ee 356,825,000,000 446,309,000,000 302,368,000,000 
New York City, Projected Normal 365,736,000,000 374,879,000,000 


in Dollars 
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-+- 80,573,000,000 


—72,511,000,000 


Above based on data presented in “Survey of Current Business’ Number 111, Novem- 
y Department of Commerce. 
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Review and Preview 


(Continued from page 7) 


that insurance companies have wisely 
and generously refused to attempt to 
help solve some of their problems by 
increasing unemployment. The result 
for 1930 will probably be: smaller pre- 
same amount of ex- 
commissions and 
ra- 


mium volume; 
(except 


therefore, higher expense 


penses 
taxes) ; 
tios. 
Already indications of 
what will happen in 1931. Many of 
the smaller companies are likely to be 
absorbed by larger ones. And this will 
apply not only to independent com- 
panies but to companies already mem- 
bers of fleets. Already the Corroon & 
Reynolds Group has reduced the num- 
ber of its companies by three or four 
mergers and so has the Crum & Foster 
Group. Undoubtedly, the fire insur- 
ance business is at present overcapital- 
ized as a result of the formation of so 
many companies during the boom 
period and these mergers, will, in many 
release part of the capital as 
well as permit economies of operation. 
While the possible economies to be ob- 
tained by mergers within fleets do not 
appear comparatively large- 
chiefly directors’ fees, corporate ex- 
penses, insurance department fees and 
some reduction of general 
overhead—next year will be a period 
during which all possible opportunities 


there are 


cases, 


to be 


perhaps 


for saving money, however small, will 
be carefully investigated. 

Many small independent 
will, very likely, find it necessary to 
reinsure and liquidate, especially those 
within the last three or four 
This reinsurance is apt to bring 
much sorrow and losses to the stock- 
holders, for the prices obtainable will 
certainly, in most cases, represent only 
the expected profits on the run-off, with 
little consideration of the value of the 
agency plant. As a matter of fact, 
many of the plants were built up by 
the payment of excess commissions and 
other high pressure methods and pro- 
duced much business of doubtful de- 
sirability. At a time when such rigid 
economy is being practiced, one will 
have to go a long way to find anyone 
willing to purchase such a company on 
any basis except straight portfolio re- 
insurance. 

As regards volume for 1931, the 
prospects are a smaller total volume 
than 1930, written by fewer companies, 
resulting in increased volume for some 
individual companies. Economies are 
apt to result in lower expense ratios for 
most companies. 

Closely allied to premium income is 
the collection problem, a very serious 


Educational 


companies 


formed 
years. 


one at the present time. It is expected 
that most companies will show an ab- 
normally large amount of overdue 
premiums at the end of 1930. Improve- 
ment in collections must await an im- 


provement in general business condi- 


tions, but closer supervision by the 
companies and closer co-operation 
should result in a_ better condition 
throughout 1931 than obtains right 
now. 


The increase in fire losses this year 
(1930) has been extremely serious. 
During the first eleven months, the in- 


crease over 1929 was 22 per cent. 
During a business depression, losses 


always increase sharply, attributable 
chiefly to the moral hazard, but an in- 
crease of 22 per cent is alarmingly 
large. This is a problem that all com- 
pany executives must attack with the 
utmost vigor. Nineteen Thirty-one will, 
without doubt, see a radical tightening 
up of underwriting and a most strict 
attention to adjusting. This should 
result in a better loss ratio for 1931 
than the discouraging figures of 1930 
are expected to show. 

As has been indicated, the high loss 
ratios and expense ratios for 1930 will 
result in heavy underwriting losses, al- 
though in the case of some companies 
these will be somewhat offset by re- 
serves released by reinsurance and by 
a decrease in volume. Leaving out of 
consideration the heavy losses caused 
by business depression, there is an- 
other cause for the underwriting loss in 
that rates are known to be inadequate 
on many classes of risks, a fact which 
has been left unconsidered as long as 
investment profits were creating large 
increases in surplus. Probably one im- 
portant development of 1931 will be an 
effort on the part of fire executives to 
increases in rates for 
which an increase 


secure 
classes on can be 
justified. 

To summarize a forecast of the fire 
situation—the results for 1930 will be 
so unsatisfactory that only the most 
pessimistic would predict anything but 
improvement for 1931. There seems 
ample justification for believing that 
with intensive effort on the part of all 
concerned and with no further serious 
break in the stock market, the com- 
panies can show considerable improve- 
ment over 1930. But few will expect 
1931 to be a banner year or even a 
normally satisfactory one. 


Casualty Insurance 


Much that has been said of fire in- 
surance also applies to casualty insur- 
ance, but with some modification for 


those . 


the better. In the first place they are 
not so heavily involved in the stock 


market. The latest available distribu- 

tion of admitted assets is as follows: 

Per cent 
DR ccecnicam nan cee ee 49.6 
EE ya cigs a Ke Sa 23.4 
CCT ET Lr 4.4 
rere 3.5 
Outstanding Premiums... 10.6 
J ge: ee 8.5 
100.0 


Of course 23 per cent is no incon- 
siderable portion of the admitted assets 
and heavy depreciation will be shown 
by some companies. The correction of 
this, however, must take its own course 
and in the meantime all available exe- 
cutive talent is sorely needed for the 
solution of other problems. 

Casualty companies are facing a de- 
cline in premium income for 1930. This 
is to be expected especially in case of 
the two lines that are the largest 
premium _ producers. Compensation 
premiums are based upon payrolls and, 
of course, payrolls have substantially 
declined during the year. Automobile 
premiums are closely related to auto- 
mobile production which is also at a 
low level a present. The figures for 
premium income on all lines written 
during the first six months of 1930 
were only two per cent less than for 
the corresponding period of 1929 but 
it is expected that the decrease over 
the twelve month period will be very 
much greater. 

This decrease in volume leaves the 
casualty companies, just as the fire 
companies, confronted with the problem 
of reducing overhead proportionately. 
And it is most likely to be solved in the 
same manner. If all signs do not fail 
many small casualty companies—and 
perhaps some not so small—will find 
the going too hard and be compelled to 
reinsure or liquidate. More likely than 
not, this will be a good thing for the 
business in general. Casualty com- 
panies have not consolidated into fleets 
to any such extent as have the fire 
companies, and in the large number of 
independent managements, there have 
been some whose experience has been 
inadequate and whose influence on the 
business has been far from salutary. 
The elimination of some of these, if 
accomplished in an orderly way, would 
be no great calamity. 

The trend of losses in the casualty 
business is not as easily measurable as 
in the case of fire companies. Casualty 
losses develop more slowly and are 
much more difficult to estimate. No 
reliable figures comparing losses can 
be obtained but there is a unanimity of 
opinions that loss ratios are bound to 
increase. Compensation loss costs al- 
ways increase when times are bad. The 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Selling Parcel Post Insurance 


A Practical Sales Talk That Puts Over the Main 


Points in Favor of This Coverage, Including a 
Defence Against Government Postal Insurance 


‘6 R. PROSPECT, my name is 
M Insurit. Recently I’ve writ- 
ten you several letters and 
sent you a booklet or two about an 
idea that I have for your business. 
Have you seen them? I think I can do 
something really valuable for you, but 
I want to find out one thing first: 
Tell me, Mr. Prospect, do you manu- 
tacture or do you simply repack prod- 
ucts which you have bought in bulk?” 
(The idea of such a question is not 
necessarily to find out about his busi- 
ness, although it is often a good idea 
to ask such questions so that you are 
familiar with his shipping problem. 
The main point, however, is to impress 
upon him that you are interested in 
his business and in helping him, not 
simply in selling something. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is often wiser to ask 
a question, the answer to which you 
already know, so that he cannot pos- 
sibly throw you out of your stride by 
giving some answer which seems, on 
the face of it, to be a perfectly good 
reason for not using Parcel Post In- 
surance.) 


Make Him Say “Yes” 

“T think I have a way of saving you 
considerable money and it is a method 
that the most successful mail order 
houses all over the country are using. 
I suppose the thing that creates more 
trouble in your business than any 
other one thing is the unreliability of 
Uncle Sam’s mail. That’s true, isn’t 
it?” (Don’t overdo this business of 
asking a prospect questions, because he 
will resent it. Nevertheless, it holds 
his interest. Whenever possible turn 
your questions around so that he must 
answer “yes.”) 

“Mr. Prospect, do you lose any of your 
shipments in the mail? You do? Do 
you use Government Postal Insur- 
ance?” (There are three possible an- 
swers here. He may use government 
insurance. Then paragraph (1) be- 
low will answer him. You already know 
the individual sales. points of your 
company and your agency in case he 
some other company insurance. 
Here is the place to use them. But 


uses 
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probably he doesn’t insure at all, and 
paragraph (2) below gives you the 
major sales points.) 


Competing with Government 
Insurance 


(1) “It certainly shows forethought 
on your part that you appreciate the 
need for protecting yourself against 
this risk. But, Mr. Prospect, govern- 
ment insurance costs too much. Fur- 
thermore, there is a lot of bothersome 
delay and wasted time about it, isn’t 
there?” (What can he say but “Yes”?) 
“I don’t use parcel post very much, 
but every time I do I get riled about 
the time it takes to fill out their cute 
little forms, the bother of going to the 
Post Office myself and the time I have 
to wait in line. Then I invariably lose 
the little receipts that they give me. 
Have you ever tried to collect on gov- 
ernment insurance? Quite a job, isn’t 
it? 

“Stop and think a minute what it 
costs you in salary for the time wasted 
filling out their slips and waiting a few 
minutes or more each time at the win- 
dow. All this loss takes place whether 
the package is lost or not. Even sup- 
posing your losses are few and far 
between, it costs you a lot of time and 
money to deal with government red 
tape. 

“Well, 1 have something for you that 
will save you all this trouble. The 
forms are in a book and you don’t have 
to worry about losing the receipts. You 
won’t have to go through all the detail 
and interminable correspondence of 
collecting from the government when 
you do have a loss. Notice of loss and 
proof of loss is a very simple matter 





with us. Furthermore, government in- 
surance cost you $—— while our is 
only $ .’ (These rates you found 


out before you went to see him. Re- 
member that if he has an annual vol- 
ume of more than $25,000, describe 
briefly how simply the open form oper- 
ates.) 


A New Risk 


(2) “Mr. Prospect, have you ever 
lost any packages in the mail, or have 


any of your shipments been returned 
to you because they arrived in dam- 
aged condition? Have you ever stopped 
to figure out how much you lose in a 
year? You know, it’s these little drib- 
lets here and there that make the dif- 
ference between just breaking even 
and the kind of profits that you should 
have. The largest and most progres- 
sive firms in your business insure their 
packages. For instance: The Blankety- 
Blank Company of Pittsburgh is one 
outstanding cosmetic house which uses 
Parcel Post Insurance.” (Use names 
here of firms in your part of the coun- 
try with which your prospect would be 
familiar.) 


For Money Not Love 


“Firms like that don’t use Parcel 
Post Insurance for love, you know. 
They wouldn’t spend the money unless 
they were satisfied that it’s a lot 
cheaper to pay for the insurance than 
to take the losses. Insurance is a sort 
of sheet to windward, a spare tire, 
something that comes in mighty handy 
when trouble starts. You carry fire 
insurance here, don’t you? Well, this 
parcel post hazard may be greater. 
The reason it doesn’t seem so big is 
because the losses, while they total a 
lot of money, come in little by little. 

“Your business has a lot of hazards 
that cannot be insured. Why take any 
unnecessary risks? For only a few 
dollars a week you can protect your- 
self against these losses.” (Always 
quote rates by the week or month. You 
might offer as testimony the fact that 
the government sells insurance on mil- 
lions of dollars worth of parcels every 
year and so it must be worth while. 
But why put ideas in his head? Unless 
you are pretty sure of your man, don’t 
bring this point up. It will mean that 
you'll have to spend another half-hour 
defeating the government insurance 
story, and it might lose the sale for 
you.) 


Local Agent William N. Parks of New- 
port, New York, was recently presented 
with a silver medal by State Agent Homer 
L. Staley. Mr. Parks has represented the 
Home of New York for twenty-five years. 
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Personality 
and Friendliness 



































The Missouri State Life is a Company of personal- 
ity and friendliness. Its officers are all compara- 
tively young men, mature in experience and judg- 
ment, aggressive in spirit. 


The constant aim of the Missouri State Life is the 
perfection of its service to field men and the pub- 
lic. A system of Branch Offices in important cen- 
ters, in addition to General Agencies, gives direct 
and prompt service to clients and representatives. 


With its Home Office situated in the center of the 
United States, the Company is in a position to 
give prompt, efficient service, and through its sev- 
eral departments—Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—and Salary Savings—it offers its repre- 
sentatives an exceptional opportunity to multiply 
the results of their daily work and thereby mul- 
tiply their income. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


ST. LOUIS 


More than a Billion and a Quarter Dollars of Life Insurance in Force. 
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Supreme Court Upholds New 


Jersey Commission Law 


O'Gorman and Young Suit Denied by High- 
est Tribunal; Statute Termed “Arbitrary 
and Unreasonable” in Dissenting Opinion 


[From OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 5.—Regulation by 
the States of the commissions to be 
paid insurance agents today was held 
by the United States Supreme Court to 
be a valid exercise of the police power 
and, in a divided opinion, five to four, 
the New Jersey statute requiring “rea- 
sonable” compensation for fire insur- 
ance agents and prohibiting the pay- 
ment to any agent of a greater com- 
mission than paid to any other agent 
in the State by the same company was 
declared to be constitutional. 


O’Gorman and Young Sue 


Suit to test the validity of the law 
was brought by O’Gorman and Young 
against the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company and the Phoenix Assurance 
Company, Ltd., under contracts which, 
in the case of Hartford, was made fol- 
lowing enactment of the legislation, 
and set the compensation at “what such 
services were reasonably worth’’—con- 
tended by the agents to be 25 per cent 
—and, with respect to Phoenix, made 
prior to the law, called for a 25 per 
cent commission. Both companies re- 
fused to pay in excess of 20 per cent, 
contending that 20 per cent was paid 
other New Jersey agents and the law 
prohibited payment of a higher com- 
mission to O’Gorman and Young. 

The majority opinion holding the law 
valid, approved by Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justices Holmes, Brandeis, 
Stone and Roberts, declared that “the 
business of insurance is so far affected 
with a public interest that the State 
may regulate the rates, and likewise 
the relations of those engaged in the 
business. The agent’s compensation, 
being a percentage of the premium, 
bears a direct relation to the rate 
charged the insured. The percentage 
commonly allowed is so large that it is 
a vital element in the rate structure 
and may seriously affect the adequacy 
of the rate.” 

Excessive commissions, it was de- 
clared, might result in an unreasonably 
high rate level or in impairment of the 
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financial stability of the insurer, while 
lack of a uniform scale of commissions 
might encourage unfair discrimination 
among policyholders by facilitating re- 
bating. “In the field of life insurance,” 
it was pointed out, “such evils led long 
ago to legislative limitation of agents’ 
commissions. 

“The statute here questioned deals 
with a subject clearly within the scope 
of the police power,” the decision con- 
cluded. “We are asked to declare it 
void on the ground that the specific 
method of regulation prescribed is un- 
reasonable and hence deprives the 
plaintiff of due process of law. As un- 
derlying questions of fact may condi- 
tion the constitutionality of legislation 
of this character, the presumption of 
ecnstitutionality must prevail in the ab- 
sence of some factual foundation of rec- 
ord for overthrowing the statute. It does 
not appear upon the face of the statute, 
or from any facts of which the court 
must take judicial notice, that in New 
Jersey evils did not exist in the busi- 
ness of fire insurance for which this 
statutory provision was an appropriate 
remedy. The action of the legislature 
and of the highest court of the State 
indicates that such evils did exist. The 
record is barren of any allegation of 
tact tending to show unreasonableness.” 

The decision of the court affirmed 
verdicts rendered in the New Jersey 
courts. 


Dissenting Opinion 


Charging that the statute will im- 
pose undue limitations upon the free- 
dom of the companies, a dissenting 
opinion signed by Justices Van De- 
vanter, McReynolds, Sutherland and 
Butler declared that the statute “is 
arbitrary, unreasonable and beyond the 
power of the legislature.” Under it, 
it was asserted, the smallest compensa- 
tion voluntarily paid to any agent will 
become the standard for every other 
agent, while an agent who has been 
paid according to his agreement will be 
able to recover more if he can show 


17 


that some other agent has received 
greater compensation. 

The statute, the dissenting opinion 
alleged, “goes far beyond the mere reg- 
ulation of the business of insurance 
and interferes directly with the right 
of insurers to control the conduct of 
their internal affairs; it restricts the 
right of both company and agent to 
make reasonable private agreements in 
respect of compensation for ordinary 
services; and the restrictions have no 
immediate or necessary relation to the 
maintenance of insurance rates fair to 
the public. 


No Help to Assured 


“The inability of the company to 
make enforcible agreements with neces- 
sary agents has no appreciable rela- 
tion to fair rates,” it was asserted. 
“One agent’s efforts often produce 
much more valuable results than those 
of another. Such interference with 
the freedom of the parties hinders the 
proper conduct of the business and may 
ultimately cause increased rates. The 
statute prescribes no definite rate of 
compensation; under it no two com- 
panies are required to pay at the same 
rate for like services in the same local- 
ity; and competition for business is 
necessarily abridged. And in order to 
operate at all at some points the in- 
surer may find it necessary to pay 
agents much more than prudent man- 
agement would require, and beyond the 
real value of their services at sueh 
places. 

“So far as we can see,” it was de- 
clared, “this legislation will afford no 
protection to those who wish to in- 
sure.” 


FOR COMMISSIONER OF ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 6.—The Bir- 
mingham Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Alabama General 
Agents and Managers’ Association 
have recommended to Governor-Elect 
Miller the appointment of Charles C. 
Greer, of Birmingham, a special agent 
for the John Hancock, as State Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 

This comes on the heels of the action 
of the Alabama Association of Insur- 
ance Agents (fire and casualty) in 
recommending Frank N. Julian for the 
post. Julian, now president of Bank- 
ers Fire and Marine of Birmingham, 
is a former insurance commissioner. 
This association recommended Sterling 
Foster, veteran life agent, at Birming- 
ham, and Blair Thompson, former 
president of the Birmingham Associa- 
tion, as alternates in case Julian de- 
clines the place. 
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Our Greatest Year... 


1 930 was not only a good year for the Continental American, but 
by far the best year in its entire history. New business shows 


a gain of more than 40‘c as compared with the previous year, while the in- 


crease in the total amount of insurance in force was 69% greater than for 


1929. 7” 


These large gains in a year of acute depression 
are largely due to the introduction of our sensa- 
tional new Family Income Policy which was 
instantly acclaimed throughout the insurance 
world, both in this country and abroad, as a re- 
markable new discovery that would revolutionize 
life insurance. 

This prediction is already well on the way to 
fulfillment, for the Continental American’s Family 
Income Policy has now been adopted by more than 
fifty different companies in the United States and 
Canada, while it is also being issued by many other 
companies throughout Europe, Asia and Africa as 
well. 

From all parts of this country and Canada, 
from England, Scotland and Ireland, from Ger- 
many and Austria, from South Africa, from Japan, 
Australia and the Philippines—from virtually every 
part of the civilized world—have come hundreds of 
testimonials and glowing tributes to this great con- 
tract. Nor is this at all surprising, for as one of 
the leading authorities has well said: “In effect, 
this new policy practically cuts in half the cost of 
providing an income for the family.” 

The Continental American continues to special- 


ize almost exclusively on the better class of risks, 





Puitie BURNET, President 


a 





Summary of the 23rd Annual 
Statement, December 31, 1930 


Assets - - += += $13,460,959 
115% of liabilities 

Liabilities - - - $11,677,645 
Only 87% of assets 

Excess of Assets- - $1,783,314* 


15% more than liabilities 


$22,346,499 


New Insurance -_ - 
41° more than 1929 


Insurance in Force - $103,791,444 


Increase 69% greater than for 1929 


Capital $652,350; Surplus $1,130,964 











the people with the larger incomes who not only 
live longer than the average, but who insure in 
substantial amounts. To this high class of select 
risks, the Company offers a marked reduction from 
the usual rates. As the result of this specializa- 
tion 90% of the new business for 1930 was in 


policies of not less than $5,000 at the minimum. 


Continental American 
Life Insurance Company 


WILMINGTON 


Excellent Agency openings for men qualified to handle the high type of business in which we specialize. 
Address George A. Martin, Vice-President in Charge of Agencies. 








DELAWARE 
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Acquires American 
Old Line Life 


Purchase Gives Ohio National 
Life More Than One Hundred 
Million Insurance in Force 


The Ohio National Life has taken 
over the American Old Line Life of 
Chicago effective immediately accord- 
ing to a joint statement by T. W. Ap- 
pleby, president of the Ohio National 
and H. W. Kingery, president of the 
American Old Line. The assets, busi- 
ness in force and agency organization 
of the Chicago company is acquired by 
the Ohio National in this deal, the 
company to be operated under the char- 
ter of the Ohio company without 
change. The capital stock of the Ameri- 
can Old Line will be liquidated and its 
charter surrendered. 

A year ago the American Old Line, 
a Nebraska company merged with the 
Calumet Life of Chicago, the American 
Old Line having been chartered in 1903. 





It has in force $18,000,000 of business — 


with assets of $2,500,000. The merger 
gives the Ohio National over $100,- 
000,000 of business in force and assets 
of approximately $15,000,000. During 
1930 the Ohio National had written and 
paid for business totaling $18,000,000. 

No change is contemplated in the 
personnel of the two companies. Mr. 
Kingery becoming a director and vice- 
president of the Ohio National, to be 
acted on by the _ stockholders this 
month. Some of the home office force 
of the American Old Line will be trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati and the Omaha of- 
fice of the company will be maintained. 





EQUITABLE LIFE COMPLETES 
RECORD DIVIDEND YEAR 


The largest total dividend disburse- 
ment to its policyholders. within any 
year is just being completed by The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States according to a state- 
ment issued by President Parkinson. 

Final disbursements during the last 
few days of the year will bring the 
total for 1930 to about $52,000,000, an 
increase of $3,860,000 over 1929. 

The aggregate amount to be allocated 
for dividends to policyholders in 1931 
will show a further increase in keeping 
with the larger aggregate amount of 
insurance in force. The dividend scale 
to be adopted for 1931 is with minor 
exceptions the same as for 1930. 
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New Substandard Contract 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America has announced 
the issue of a new policy cover- 
ing the lives of persons with cer- 
tain health impairments which 
tend to decrease from year to 
year. The new policy is subject 
to flat extra premiums for limited 
periods. 

The substandard rating obtains 
for a stated number of years, 
after which premiums will auto- 
matically be reduced to standard 
rates. Among the impairments 
subject to the new rating are 
noted chronic abscess, appendi- 
citis, gall stones, cancer, goiter, 
tuberculosis of lungs, bones or 
joints, tuberculosis association, 
and others. The limits of amounts 
of insurance permissible on male 
lives for ages 25 to 50, based on 
extra premium charges per $1,- 
000, range from $50,000 on the 
$25 extra premium up to $200,- 
000 for the $5 extra premium. 
The change was effective as of 
December 1, 1930. 











Income Settlements to 
Replace Trusts 





Conservation of Estates, as Well 
as Creation, Insurance Respon- 
sibility, Declares Judge Elliott 


CHICAGO, Jan. 5.—That there should 
be a closer investigation into the part 
that life insurance plays in developing 
life insurance trusts, with a view to 
determining if, in many instances, in- 
come settlements administered by the 
companies would not suffice, was recom- 
mended by Byron K. Elliott, manager 
and general counsel of the American 
Life Convention, to the Green Signal 
Club of the Illinois Life on Saturday. 

Judge Elliott pointed out that in 
many instances income _ settlements 
would be adequate and that a life in- 
surance trust would not be required. 

Judge Elliott said that the life in- 
surance. companies should study the 
matter of conservation of estates as 
well as to create them, and that the 
question should be gone into as to 
whether life insurance payments should 
be in lump sums to beneficiaries or 
trust companies or as income to bene- 
ficiaries. 








Lire INSURANCE AGENCY RESULTS 


A TABLE OF NEW PAID FOR LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS OF LEADING LIFE INSURANCE AGENCIES 
IN 1930 AND PREVIOUS YEARS 











FIGURES AS OF DECEMBER 31 














NAME AND LOCATION OF AGENCY | 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
’ ’ $ $ $ $ ca 
Anderson, Oscar A., Cedar Rapids (Lincoln Nat'l Life)....| 1,400,000) 1,445,000) 1,366,000! 1,407,000) 1,493,000 
Atkinson, Wm. F., Brooklyn (Nor’western Mut. Life).....| 6,726,000} 6,866,000} 6,802,000) 7,427,000) 5,753,000 
Britt, W. W. Agency, Philadelphia (Reliance Life).......| 3,060,593] 2,585,914) 2,284,913) 2,383,466) 2,706,181 
Burnett, H. T. Agency, Pittsburgh Cietienee Life) . . 16, 125,397| 14,536,128) 13,049,742) 11,674,021] 10,228,842” 
Colby, Ralph L., Indianapolis (Franklin Life)...... | eR RR a Sa Se RE PEs 
Curtis, A. Agency, Boston (New England Mutual) . 5,945,200) 6,213,910) 6,654,000 9. 063, 601 7,664,317 
Dailey, H. S., Kan. City (Conn. Mutual Life). 1,450,000} 1,130,000) 1,176,000 932, 1, 162, 000 
Drewry & C “hs J. S., Cincinnati (Mutual Benefit Life). . 9,936,346] 22,009,842) 22,560,930) 20, 742, 008 22,735,357 
Edmiston, Arthur R., Lincoln... .| 1,725,739} 1,322,028] 1,130,300) 1,331,498] 1,082,830 
Flickinger, Samuel W., Indianapolis (John Hancock Mut.)..| 4,737,598|.........-.]......- 0.0. pd. MARS oP 
Fraser Agency, New York (Connecticut Mut. Life).......| 22,676,806} 27,300,970) 23,459,788) 20,358,693) 18,257,477 
Hall J. Elliott Agency, New York (Penn Mutual Life). . .| 27,498,774) 35,689,009] 37,228,257) 28,802,198} 25,331,120 
Johnson, Holgar J., Pittsburgh (Penn Mutual Life). .| 6,628,209] 4,856,870) 2,384,620)...........]........... 
Blair, C. H h Agency, Pittsburgh (Phoenix Mut. Life). ..| 4,500,000) 4,000,000) 3,660,000 3,800, 000 
Iredell, Charles J., Cincinnati (Penn Mutual Life). . ..| 7,285,164) 6,042,514) 6,028,151) 3 748: 178 4,502, 
Klinger & Probstein, New York.. ..| 8,501,653] 7,282,291) 6,031,000) 8.900; 000 8,069, 700 
Johnson & Higgins, New York (Home Life-Prud’l Ins.)... 38, 625, 756] 21,366,000) 16,544,000)...........]........... 
Madden, Kar! E., Davenport (Home & Penn. Mut.) . ..| 1,504,725) 1,373,500 782, 000) 377, 612 433,500 
MeNulty, New York (Prudential Ins. Co.). .....| 8,500,000/Opened Maly 1, 1929 PRA AERTS. 
Pennell, Frank W., New York (State Mutual Life)....... 5,914,450| 7,301,160) 5,753,400 $2,647, 800 12, 254,060 
Pierce, C. F., Buffalo (Phoenix Mutual Life).. oe es ate ne Tp RE Sl i. 
Richardso n, Edgar, Lexington (Mutual Benefit Life).. 2,270,000} 3,075,750} 2,662,000) 1,947,000) 2,148,991 
Richie Theo. M Agency, New York 
(Equitable Life Assurance Society, N. Y.). -| 9,140,314) 8,761,105) 6,878,292) 6,682,251; 4,975,710 
Savage, Frederick A., Baltimore (New Eng. Mut. Life)...| 2,501,000] 2,500,000]........... Rae SCR 
Sisley and Brinkerhof Agency, New York.. Pe 5,000,000} 6,000,000| 7,000,000; 7,000,000) 7,000,000 
er, E. A., Wheeling (Columbian Nat’! Life). . ; 16, 000 38, 000 66, 7, 16,500 
Smith, ‘William A., Lewiston (Mutual Trust Life)........ 677,700 | RR, AES “See 
Smith; Charles A., Hammond...............:.000: sit 263, 500 239, 500 397,500 = Sageeeeeee 
Summers, F. B., Omaha (New York Life) ...»| 11,357,764] 10,009,054; 8,631,985) 7,030,528} 5,296,126 
Wooton and Addison, Baltimore (Penn Mutual Life)... . , 848,163) 3,156,670) 2,663,770) 2,304,089) 2,590,048 

















t Under C. W. Anderson & Sons. 


Life Insurance 














The New Family Income Policy 


E are pleased to announce our New FAMILY INCOME policy which, together with seven other new 


W sux legal reserve contracts, has been officially approved by the Insurance Departments of the 
twenty-seven states in which we operate. Our FAMILY INCOME policy was designed from the new ideas 


recently developed by Mr. Philip Burnet of the Continental American Life Insurance Company. 


In addition to this popular policy, we have brought out the following new policies, all on the 344% legal re- 
serve basis with cash and loan values: 


ENDOWMENT AT ACE 85 ACCUMULATION 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT . 


(Whole Life) (With Non-Forfeitable Cash Savings) 


THE PURE PROTECTOR TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


(Lew cost Whole Life) 


ACCUMULATION ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 


(With non-forfeitable cash savings) 
ACCUMULATION 20 PAY LIFE JUVENILE INSURANCE 
(From ages 1 day to 14 years) 


(With non-forfeitable cash savings) 








You may obtain complete information concerning our Agency Contract and New Policies 
by Writing to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GUARANTEE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Omaha, Nebraska 
More Than $170,000,000 Insurance in Force 




















mp Lissen, Bill— 
2 January is “Thrift Month"— Permanent 


January !7th to 23rd is “Thrift 
Week" — 


ao . 
January is the month of new 
budgets, fresh hopes, definite a ls ac Lon 
plans, formative resolutions— 


The math =e poione a divi- 
dends are distributed to deserv- 
ing men and women everywhere, The Agency Contract of The 
who have invested wisely, and 


these funds in turn are calling for the exercise of caution Columbus Mutual provides perma- 


and prudence in the matter of reinvestment— 


, . . 
The month of all months when Savings and Investment nent all round satisfaction The 
Plans are uppermost in the minds of millions who are ? wi 


sincere in their desire to increase their wealth and im- A k ° ‘ 
gent nows his patrons are getting 


prove their condition— 


January is, therefore, the logical month in which to present ° 
investment from a Thrift standpoint, and don't you say Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
that there's a Thriftier investment anywhere than Life 


Insurance—(another Ten Thousand on you, Bill!)— he is getting Maximum Commis- 


January investors are not seeking Speculation, but : = 
SECURITY, and you're going to preach and practice sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 


dee yourself in ~~ sign up with those OSLIC 
peopie, or youre no an o Mine-— ° ° . 
restricted Territory. This company 


Saw Old Man Millions, today, gleaning lost lumps of coal 


and collecting rubbish—‘“Economic,” said he—“Eccen- . 

erie, one a passerby—“Savings,” said he—“Shavings!” operates on the Direct Agency plan. 

replied the stranger— 

Thrift implies intelligence, ingenuity, industry, an ever- Policyholders and Agents profit as a. 
growing interest in life's activities, a wholesome desire 
to profit legitimately, a real joy in helping others to get result. 
the most out of life—write them today, Bill, and Tell it 
All in vour First Letter—there, | knew you'd do it for 
your Little Lady! 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Company i 
Columbus, Ohio Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 





Participating Non-Participating 
LIFE HEALTH ACCIDENT 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA AN- 
NOUNCES NEW POLICY 

The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa announced a new conver- 
tible family income policy on January 
1, 1931. This policy provides a more 
complete coverage than the ordinary 
family income contract, as it provides 
in one contract for the essential needs 
of the average man with family re- 
sponsibilities—a policy combining a 
clean up fund, a family income, dis- 
ability income, double indemnity, and 
in addition the convertible features 
which enable the insured to make the 
policy a limited payment life or an 
endowment policy and thus provide 
through this same policy for his own 
old age. 


GUARDIAN LIFE MANAGERS 


The appointment of James L. Rainey 
as manager of its Indianapolis agency 
is announced by The Guardian Life In- 
surance Company of America, effective 
Jan. 1. Headquarters of the agency 
are in Suite 506, Odd Fellow Building. 

The opening of a second agency in 
the State of Washington at Wenatchee 
is announced by the Guardian. Alva 
Snyder has been made manager of the 
Wenatchee agency with headquarters 
in 407 Doneen Building. 


MUTUAL LIFE DIRECTORS 

Lawrence A. Downs, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, and 
Stanley Field, of Marshall Field & Co., 
have been elected trustees of The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, to fill vacancies on the board. 

Mr. Downs fills the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late Charles H. 
Markham. He entered the service of 
the Illinois Central in 1896 in the en- 
gineering department and rose through 
various grades until he became presi- 
dent of the road in 1926. 

Mr. Field is a director of Marshall 
Field & Co. with which concern he has 
been identified since 1906. He was in 
charge of all purchases for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in France 1917-1918 
and is president of the Field Museum 
of Natural History of Chicago. 


TO FEATURE CONSERVATION 

Announcement is made by The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany that the February issue of Con- 
Mu-Topics, the company’s well-known 
monthly sales magazine, will be largely 
devoted to conservation; both field and 
home office aspects of this important 
matter being discussed from every con- 
ceivable angle. 

The February number will herald the 
irst “attack on Conservation.” 
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BACK TO THE FIELD 

Arthur A. Butler, resident vice- 
president at San Francisco, Cal., for 
the Continental ' Assurance Company of 
Chicago, resigned, effective January 1, 
to reenter the field of production. He 
went to Denver for the Continental as 
State general agent with a most un- 
usual experience and equipment for 
success in that capacity. 

Born in Denver of a life insurance 
father, A. A. Butler, who advanced 
from cashier to general agent and 
agency executive of the Conservative 
Life, predecessor of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance. Arthur Butler was 
educated and reared in Denver, Colo., 
and in 1913 entered the employ of the 
Pacific Mutual, where he served in 
various capacities until 1917, when he 
enlisted and served two years in France 
with the A. E. F. In 1919 he returned 
to Sterling, Colo., as an agent for the 
Pacific Mutual, where he enjoyed re- 
markable success in both personal pro- 
duction and organization work. He 
came to the Continental in 1925 to 
manage the life department of the 
Chicago branch office, where his phe- 
nomenal record soon won him succes- 
sive promotions until he was appointed 
resident vice-president in charge of 
Pacific Coast agency activity. 

Once again the cycle from field to 
home office to field is complete, indicat- 
ing in a most striking manner how life 
insurance selling is recruiting from the 
best possible class of men, the trained, 
the educated and the successful. 


JOINS FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Bennett S. Drew has become manager 
for the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in Brooklyn and Long Island, 
effective Jan. 1, 1931. 











In 1931 


| Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 


of Insurance in Force 























Retire on 
Renewals 


Like to think about retir- 
ing in a few years? Tak- 
ing life easy, seeing the 
world, indulging that 
hobby of yours? 


Sure, it takes money. 
But here’s how. 















Commonwealth agents 
can retire while they’re 
still young enough 
to realize their 
dreams. Retire on 
comfortable 
incomes built upon 
renewal com- 
missions that 
their efforts 
and ours have 
made possible. 









CORDIAL 






Their efforts 
and ours — 
therein lies 
the whole 
secret of Com- 
monwealth success. 
It is a success of 
Co-operation. 










No agent works alone. Be- 
hind him at every step is the 
home office, ready to help 
and achieve. Preparation of 
our agents to face every sit- 
uation that may arise; ed- 
ucation in the vast possibil- 
ities of insurance; a real, 
personal interest in each 
man’s welfare; these are the 
things which make our ser- 
vice unusual and profitable. 













COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE (0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Life Insurance 























1951 


A NEW YEAR— 
A NEW DECADE 


For you, perhaps, the begin- 
ning of your earning period. 
For others, probably a change 
necessitated by conditions over 
which they have no control. 


| CHOOSE WISELY NOW 








HELPFUL OPPORTUNITY awaits you 
with this GREAT MID-WESTERN IN- 
STITUTION, dedicated to unsurpassed 
service in everything pertaining to the 


business of Life Insurance. 








The 
Farmers & Bankers 
Life Insurance Co. 


J. H. Stewart 
Vice-President 


H. K. Lindsley 
President 





Frank B. Jacobshagen 
Secretary 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


“Policies That Protect” 


SS ee 

















| Company 











-—— 
National Lite 


Insurance Day 
JANUARY 2Ist 


A day of opportunity at a 


time when the underwriter’s 


service is at its peak in value. 














National Life Insurance 


Montpelier, Vermont 





























92.93% 


of the new business Paid for in The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the year 1929 was upon applications of 
members previously insured in the Com- 


pany. 
Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 


THE POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 


The 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. VAN DYKE, President 
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Brooklyn National Life to 
Occupy New Quarters 





Growth of Organiaztion Necessi- 
tates Second Removal in 
Five Years 


The Brooklyn National Life Insur- 
ance Company will move the latter part 
of January into its new home at 57 
Willoughby Street, where it has taken 
under lease home office space, it was 
announced by William R. Bayes, presi- 
dent of the company. This is the only 
life insurance company in the greater 
city with its home office in Brooklyn. 

The new headquarters of the com- 
pany will be known as the Brooklyn 


National Life Insurance Company 
Building. 
The Brooklyn National Life was 


started in 1924 by Judge Bayes and 
Ben S. Graham, a vice-president of 
the company. It was formed with 
an initial capitalization and surplus 
of $500,000 and formally opened for 
business on November 16, 1925. 

The insurance in force in the com- 
pany today totals in excess of $22,000,- 
000. 

The officers of the company are: 
William R. Bayes, president; Arthur 
S. Somers, first vice-president; Meier 
Steinbrink, second vice-president; Ben 
S. Graham, third vice-president; Fred- 
erick W. Ladue, fourth vice-president; 
Frederick W. Rowe, treasurer; Dr. 
Frank D. Jennings, medical director; 
Dr. William L. O’Connell, associate 
medical director; Hunter L. Delatour, 
secretary, and George M. Selser, as- 
sistant secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL SUPERINTENDENTS 
MEET 

NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 6.—A_ confer- 
ence of all the district superintendents 
representing the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America in Pacific Coast 
territory will be held in Los Angeles, 
Cal., on Monday, Jan. 12, it was an- 
nounced by the company’s Home Office 
here today. 

The sessions will be called at the Am- 
bassador Hotel, and Arthur F. Mess- 
ner, manager of Division Q, in which 
the districts are located, will preside. 
He will leave for the West Coast this 
week. 


ADDRESSES C, L. U. CLASS 


Dr. J. O. Segura, medical director of 
the Lamar Life Insurance Company, 
lectured on “Selection of Risks” and 
“Substandard Risks” at a recent week- 
ly meeting of the C. L. U. class of the 
Mississippi Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Jackson, Miss. 
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The Continental American Life’s 


Record for 1930 


In presenting the annual statement 
of the Continental American Life In- 
surance Company, Wilmington, Del., 
for 1930, President Philip Burnet says 
that 1930 was not only a good year for 
the company but by far the best year 
in its entire history. The record is in- 
deed a remarkable one in the face of 
the general business depression that 
has marked the year. As of Dec. 31, 
1930, the Continental American had 
insurance in force amounting to $103,- 
791,444, 69 per cent greater than for 
the previous year. New insurance 
during 1930 amounted to $22,346,499, 
which was 41 per cent more than for 
1929. Assets are given as $13,460,959, 
which are 115 per cent of the liabilities, 
and the liabilities, set down as $11,- 
677,645, are 87 per cent of the assets. 
The capital of the company is $652,350, 
and the surplus is $1,130,964. 

Among the important events in the 
life insurance world of last year was 
the announcement of the Continental 
American in January that it had issued 
a new policy, a Family Income Policy. 
So unusual was this policy that a mem- 
ber of the staff of THE SPECTATOR went 
to Wilmington to discuss it with Presi- 
dent Burnet and other officials of the 
company. He also attended the annual 
agency meeting and heard what the 
Continental agents thought of the new 
policy. Asa result he predicted: “I am 
as convinced as is he (President Bur- 
net) that his company is simply a fore- 
runner and that it will not be long be- 
fore a great many other, if not all life 
insurance companies, will offer a policy 
very similar, if not identical to this 
family income plan.” President Burnet 
points out that already more than fifty 
different insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada have done 
just that and he also says that such a 
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policy is being issued by many other 
companies throughout Europe, Asia 
and Africa. He says. that the large 
gains made by his company in 1930, a 
year of acute depression, are largely 
due to the introduction of this policy. 
It is also of interest to note that 90 
per cent of the new business for 1930 
was in policies of not less than $5,000 
as the minimum. 


Northwestern National Life 
in 1930 


The financial statement of the North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., shows the 
past year to have been one of most 
gratifying progress. The company’s 
income during 1930 was twelve million 
dollars, a gain of 9% per cent over 
1929. The gain in paid-for insurance 
in force was $25,000,000 and the in- 
crease in net admitted assets was four 
and one-half million dollars, making 
the total admitted assets over $42,000,- 
000. The company paid during 1930 
$2,233,662 to the beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders and living policy- 
holders were paid $2,775,718. Since 
the organization of the Northwestern 
National it has paid policyholders over 
fifty million dollars. Insurance in force 
is now $350,000,000. 

It is interesting to note the com- 
pany’s assets. Government, State, 
county and municipal bonds total $11,- 
870,634; railroad, public utility, indus- 
trial, etc., bonds, $11,870,300; first 
mortgage loans, city and farm, $10,- 
427,220; policy loans, $8,228,116; real 
estate, $1,989,695; premiums, due and 
deferred, $1,825,903; cash on hand, 
$996,819; interest due and accrued, 
and other assets, $856,983. The sur- 
plus to policyholders, which includes 
$1,100,000 paid-in capital, is $2,690,- 
589, and profits for distribution to 
policyholders are given as $2,053,100. 


Life Insurance 








Just Reinsurance 


—That’s All 





ohe Reinsurance Life 


Division of 
SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
CHICAGO 


TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 


W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 


' Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 








Now Ending Forty Years 


of Service 
as the most unique of American Life Insurance 
Companies 
because of its practice of paying 


VOLUNTARY DIVIDENDS 


on non-participating ordinary policies 
offering the most liberal ordinary policies on men and 
women from age 10 to age 60 


Annuity contracts; preferred risk policies at lower rates; 
sub-standard service to our full-time agents 
Industrial insurance from birth to age 65 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| OF AMERICA 
Home Office—Baltimore, Maryland 
































THE RIGHT PRESENTATION 











them. 


to refuse. 


challenge. 


and not being “‘sold:’ 








Invitation or Challenge 
INVITE your prospects to buy—don’t challenge 


COMMONWEALTH liberal broad coverage 
contracts: with an outstanding service, and 
adequately rated, are invitations to buy—hard 


AGENTS handling Commonwealth lines find 
they can present their proposition without a 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) | 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 








PROSPECTS like to feel they are ‘‘buying”’ | 








— 














“We want 2,000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 


' 
' THE INSURANCE FIELD Hy 
| Box 617, Louisville, Ky. ; 
: Enclosed is one dollar. Send } 
, Cluff’s new book to me. ‘ 
' 


BAGIEED ccccccccccccccscsocecocs 


f quanti 
RUSH COUPON——> aS “Oey me 





Assets Over $9,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $97,000,000 
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Pension Plans Criticized 





Underwriters Claim They Have 
Volume of Business Machin- 
ery and Assure Solvency 


T. A. Mitchell, president of the Can- 
ada Life Assurance Company, Toronto, 
states: “We believe there are several 
grave dangers inherent in any self- 
administered civic pension plan.” Mr. 
Mitchell urges that the insurance com- 
panies have better safeguards at their 
disposal than have cities, that com- 
panies can administer the fund more 
economically owing to the volume of 
the business and the machinery they 
have and also that the solvency of the 
fund should be placed on companies. 

An important suggestion is made by 
Mr. Mitchell. He suggests that it 
would be more practical to fix gradu- 
ated death benefits rather than the 
plan of paying pensions to widows and 
allowances to children. 

“The investment of accumulated 
funds is a serious responsibility,” Mr. 
Mitchell states. “If a self-adminis- 
tered plan is to remain solvent it re- 
quires a continuously successful invest- 
ment policy extending into the future 
and covering the lives of many succes- 
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HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK PASSES 
$400,000,000 MARK 

The Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York passed the $400,000,000 
mark of insurance in force in the final 
days of 1930, achieving its goal for 
the 70th anniversary year, according 
to the preliminary report for the year, 
given out recently. The Home Life has 
made notable progress in the past four 
years, writing the last hundred mil- 
lion in that period. The first hundred 
million was reached in 1910, fifty years 
after the founding of the company, the 
second in 1920, ten years later, and the 
third in 1926, six years later. In the 
past 10 years the company has doubled 
its insurance in force, which at that 
time had required 60 years to create. 








of any self-administered city fund hav- 
ing remained free from political inter- 
ference for any length of time. This 
is a danger that can only be completely 
avoided by first laying down an equita- 
ble basis for the provision of benefits 
and then placing the administration in 
the hands of an insurance company.” 


Employees’ Annuities 





Fire Insurance Company Inaugu- 
rates Plan Providing Life 
Income After Retirement 


Another company has joined the list 
of those making provision for the re- 
tirement of their employees and their 
support during advanced age. The 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, of Indianapolis, 
announces that its retirement program, 
effective on Jan. 1, has been underwrit- 
ten by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 

All employees with two or more years 
of service are eligible for the plan, the 
cost of which is paid jointly by em- 
ployees and the company. Each em- 
ployee is to deposit three per cent of 
his salary each month, the rest of the 
expense being Lorne by the company. 

Upon retirement, which normally 
will occur after an employee has com- 
pleted 20 years of service, but which 
shall not be earlier than age 65, a life 
income will be paid to an employee. 








PoLicy LOANS BY 


Lire CoMPANIES 


(Concluded from page 9) 


kinds of current debts of American 
families. 


Current Family Financing in the 
United States 


OPEN ACCOUNT DEBTS 
(Charge Accounts of Re- 


OU ED co kssccncs $4,500,000,000 
Installment Debts ....... 2,500,000,000 
Personal Loans of Money 


other than policy loans 
(Including Morris Plan, 
chattel loans, Pawnbrok- 
.ing loans, Etc.) See Ac- 
companying Table A.. 1,500,000,000 
Life Insurance Policy 





ee ee er 2,200,000,000 
Total Current Family 
Presenter: $10,700,000,000 


From this table it can be seen that 
life insurance policy loans are slightly 
more than one-fifth of the total of all 
current debts of American families. 
This is too high a proportion.* There 
is no good reason why life insurance 
policy loans should be greater in 
amount than the combined total of all 
the other varieties of personal loans, 
other than life insurance policies. It 
appears that this situation has been 
allowed to drift along until it has been 
overdone. 





*Dr. Ryan believes that if more scientific 
methods could be adopted, the total of life 
insurance policy loans could be reduced 
from $2,200,000,000 to $500,000,000. Healso 
believes that more data should be collected 
about these loans. He says that they are 
very much different from premium notes 
and believes that they should not re- 
perme with premium notes in statistical 
studies. 


TABLE A 


ESTIMATED VOLUME OF PERSONAL 


LOANS IN THE UNITED STATES AND ANNUAL LOAN 


CHARGES** (Not INCLUDING LIFE INSURANCE POLICY LOANS) 








Estimated 
: Annual Volume Investment Annual Loan 
Lending Agencies of Business in the Business Charges 
Personal finance companies (chattel 
_ 2. UO ere $500,000,000 $275,000,000 $90,000,000 
| AES ery: 600,000,000 400,000,000 150,000,000 
Industrial banks (Morris Plan and 
Pear Ere 360,000,000 240,000,000 25,000,000 
Share loans by building and loan 
PE o.cos bendcees Gcceeasene 250,000,000 300,000,000 20,000,000 
Es aia sin a a aie one etn 60,000,000 40,000,000 3,000,000 
Axias (thrift agencies).............. 50,000,000 30,000,000 3,500,000 
Personal loan department of banks... 60,000,000 33,000,000 3,000,000 
Other small loans by banks.......... 150,000,000 87,000,000 5,000,000 
Unlawful lenders of all kinds........ 750,000,000 125,000,000 340,000,000 
Remedial loan societies.............. 60,000,000 32,000,000 4,000,000 
Employees’ loan associations......... 20,000,000 10,000,000 500,000 
0 En a eee $2,860,000,000 $1,572,000,000 $644,000,000 
**These estimates are partly taken from an interview with Leon Henderson, entitled 


“Business Rescues the Small Borrower,” which appeared in The Business Week, Jan. 


22, 1930. 
figures supplied by H. F. 
and Loan Associations. 


The estimates of share loans by building and loan associations are based upon 
Cellarius, secretary of the United States League of Building 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Pacific Mutual Life of Los An- 
geles announced the following appoint- 
ments: Vance E. Wrinkler, general 
agent at Chattanooga, Tenn.; John A. 
Witherspoon, general agent at Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; J. O. Armstrong, general 
agent in Knoxville, Tenn.; Cyrus 
Lund, general agent at Erie, Pa. 





CORNBELT LIFE QUALIFIES 


The Cornbelt Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with home office at Lincoln, 
Neb., has completed its preliminary 


requirements for qualification to do 
business under the Nebraska law. Its 
president, Carl E. Sanden, an experi- 
enced life underwriter, announced that 
it will start business early in January. 





WINNIPEG LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


The following officers have been 
elected by the Winnipeg Life Under- 
writers Association: President, W. A. 
Kennedy, first vice-president, E. Hon- 
selwood; second vice-president, I. M. 
Ritchie; secretary, F. E. Elsy; treas- 
urer, J. W. Caldwell. 


BANKERS LIFE CHANGES 


Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines announced the appointment of 
Severin Schulte, formerly assistant 
superintendent of agencies on the Pa- 
cific Coast, to the position of agency 
manager in southern California. J. G. 
Butterbaugh, agency manager at Co- 
lumbus, will succeed Mr. Schulte. S. 
G. Jones of Toledo will be agency man- 
ager at Columbus. 





WASHINGTON NATIONAL LIFE 
ORGANIZED 


The articles of incorporation have 
been filed for the Washington National 
Life Insurance Company with home 
offices in the Joseph Vance Building in 
Seattle, Wash. The proposed capital 
is $500,000, with a surplus of like 
amount. It is an affiliate of the Wash- 
ington National Life Insurance Asso- 
ciates. 





INVESTMENT RETURNS HIGH 

The advantageous investment market 
now offered is shown in a tabulation 
made by the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company of Newark, N. J., of 
gross interest earnings on new invest- 
ments during the year just closed, com- 
pared with the previous two years. The 
average of earnings on bonds, stocks 
and mortgage loans on 1930 commit- 
ments was 5.14 per cent, compared with 
5.02 in 1929 and 4.96 in 1928. 


Life Insurance 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 











The Second Supplement 
to The Handy Guide, 1930 


The second supplement to The Handy 
Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and | 
Policies, 1930 edition. has been issued by 
The Spectator Company. This supplement 
contains new policy forms and premium 
rates of several companies, thus bringing 
The Handy Guide fully up to date. 


Copies of this supplement will be sup- 
plied to those subscribers to The Handy 
Guide who names appear on The Spectator 
Company's books, at 35 cents each, while 
the price to non-subscribers will be 50 
cents. The three supplements to the 1929 
edition of The Handy Guide will be fur- 
nished to subscribers to that book for $1.00. 


Orders should be addressed to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39TH St.. New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Boston New Orleans 























PIERCE WITH HAMILTON 
NATIONAL 


Lewis C. Pierce has been appointed 
manager of agencies for the Hamilton 
National Life. Mr. Pierce has been 
over a quartcr of a century in the life 
insurance business and was most re- 
cently with the Pacific Mutual Life of 
Los Angeles. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 

Election of Mark S. Trueblood to the 
position of assistant superintendent of 
agencies by the board of directors of 
the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company on Monday, Dec. 29 has been 
announced. 

Mr. Trueblood joined the Union Cen- 
tral Jan. 1, 1926, as editor of The 
Agency Bulletin, weekly publication. 
He was formerly engaged in newspa- 
per work and his thorough training 
was reflected in the company’s publica- 
tion. The Bulletin developed rapidly 
during his regime as editor, and in 
July, 1928, became a weekly publica- 
tion. Later he was appointed district 
supervisor in the Middle West. 





Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 


Force 


Pro- 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE. 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 





A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 





KEFFER AGENCY PRODUCTION 

R. H. Keffer, general agent of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company at 100 
William Street, New York City, has 
announced that his agency paid for 
$2,204,545 during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1930, making a total of $35,195,- 
893 for the year. 


Officials of the American Savings 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
have filed papers with the Secretary of 
State of Indiana showing a reduction 
of capital stock from $200,000 to 
$100,000. 


THE SPECTATOR 
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Fidelity Union with 
Firemen’s Group 


Liability Reinsured in Firemen’s 
and Commercial; President 
Collins Remains in Helm 


Neal Bassett, president of the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company of Newark 
and affiliated companies, known as the 
Loyalty group, has announced the af- 
filiation of the Fidelity Union Insur- 
Company of Dallas with the 

Carr P. Collins, who will re- 
main as president of the Fidelity 
Union, has also issued a statement out- 
lining the new arrangement in detail 
and the reasons for it. 


ance 
group. 


The Fidelity Union Insurance Com- 
pany was recently formed by the mer- 
ger of the Fidelity Union Fire and the 
Fidelity Union Casualty, and its Texas 
charter permits it to write all forms 
of insurance except life. It has a 
capital of $1,000,000. 

The Fidelity Union Insurance Com- 
pany reinsured its fire business in the 
casualty 
(except title guaranty) in the Com- 
mercial Casualty, as of December 31. 
The company will continue to operate 
Dallas under President Collins, 
its liability being reinsured in the two 
Newark carriers as fast as it is as- 


Firemen’s and _ its business 


from 


sumed. 
Collins’ letter to Fidelity 
Union agents said in part: 


President 


Every agent knows that for some 
time past there has been a campaign 
of insidious propaganda _ directed 
against the small and independent in- 
surance companies. In spite of this 
campaign, Fidelity Union agents have 
remained loyal. 

The Fidelity Union companies are 
sound, and have been sound through all 
the years, and we know that you, our 
agents and friends, know this to be 
true. However, with conditions as now 
existing we feel that we are not justified 
n continuing to assume the responsi- 
ility of writing fire and casualty lines. 
We know that you know that for some 
years there has been a definite trend 

ward “group operations,” with the 
result that today more than 80 per cent 

* the total fire and casualty business 
' the country is being transacted by 

e large groups. We, therefore, feel 

owe a definite obligation to our 
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T. F. BEHAN IS NEW YORK 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Governor Roosevelt has ap- 
- pointed Thomas F. Behan as 
superintendent of insurance of 
the State of New York. Mr. 
Behan started with the depart- 
ment as an office boy at the age 
of 14. He has already completed 
44 years of continuous service in 
the department and was acting 
superintendent at the time of his 
appointment. He is a member of 
the New York bar. 

Mr. Behan’s appointment 
caused considerable comment in 
the daily newspapers because of 
the fact that Governor Roosevelt 
ignored political patronage and 
chose Mr. Behan strictly on mer- 
it. The governor is quoted as 
saying of his new appointee. “He 
knows the business of the depart- 
ment thoroughly, he is solid and 
has his feet on the ground and 
you only need take one look at his 
face to know that he is honest.” 











policyholders and to the hundreds of 
agents who have so long and loyally 
supported us, as well as to our stock- 
holders to conform to present economic 
conditions and join with a large group. 
Fully realizing this responsibility, we 
have determined to join the Loyalty 
Group. 

In selecting the Loyalty Group we 
feel that not only will our agents and 
policyholders be well served, but that 
in addition they will commend us for 
having selected this outstanding leader 
among groups. 

This Group is one of the largest in- 
surance organizations in the world, with 
an annual premium income approxi- 
mating $50,000,000 and an aggregate of 
assets in excess of $100,000,000. 

The business in every detail will be 
handled by our agents in the same man- 
ner as at present. You will continue, 
therefore, to report your business as 
heretofore to this office at Dallas, Tex. 

By this arrangement I am glad to ad- 
vise you, and I am sure that you will 
be glad to know, that I will continue 
to come in direct personal contact with 
you, and it is my hope and belief that 
nothing will interfere with the con- 
tinuance of our always cordial per- 
sonal and business relations. I frankly 
state that I am very happy over the 
new connection, and I with equal frank- 
ness state that I believe you will also 
be happy. 


‘Reciprocity’ Endorsed 
by Agents 





Rochester Board Urges National 
Association to Patronize 
Stock Insurance Friends 


The reciprocity idea, whereby the 
stock company insurance’ agents 
throughout the country would patron- 
ize only such business concerns as have 
evidenced an interest in stock insur- 
ance protection, has been indorsed by 
the Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
N. Y., one of the most progressive local 
boards affiliated with the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

This subject came up for considera- 
tion at the annual convention of the 
National Association at Dallas last 
fall, when Secretary-Counsel Walter H. 
Bennett produced a number of letters 
from nationally known business con- 
cerns, responses to a question pre- 
sented to them by the association, stat- 
ing their position as regards insurance 
coverage carried. 

Interest in the idea was further 
heightened by the announcement, in 
November, 1930, that the Chrysler 
Motor Corporation had cancelled its 
$125,C000,000 of insurance carried by 
stock companies and had placed the 
entire line in mutual carriers. The 
mutual companies have used this shift 
in patronage to advantage in their pro- 
motional literature. 

In their resolution, the Underwriters 
Board of Rochester petitions the State 
and National Associations of Insur- 
ance Agents to hasten the formation 
of plans whereby the membership may 
receive the indorsement of the prin- 
ciple from the officers and aid in com- 
piling a list of stock insurance cus- 
tomers so that companies, agents and 
brokers may confine their purchases of 
supplies to such products. 

It appears quite likely that the rec- 
iprocity principle will develop into a 
major issue when it comes up for dis- 
cussion at the mid-year conference of 
the National Association at Nashville 
on March 17-19. 








The Atlas Assurance Company announced 
the election of George C. Wallington as 
United States branch secretary. Mr. 


Wallington has been for some time past 
branch secretary in New York. 


Fire Insurance 




















66 IMES change and we change in them,”’ says 
a Latin Proverb. 


Insurance changes almost daily. Not in its nature, 
for from the first it has been a means whereby the 
many shared the losses of a few. But it has changed 
materially in its form and forms, in its scope and in 
its service. 


Its probable origin is in marine lines. In its very 
early days it smacked more of gambling than insur- 
ance, groups of individuals being the insurers. These 
methods gave way to the great business of fire insur- 
ance as we know it, done chiefly by stock companies. 
They issue policies covering almost every conceiv- 
able possibility of loss, from a simple dwelling or 
household furniture policy to a complicated cover 
such as use and occupancy, leasehold interest or other 
special line. 


Limited at first, insurance now extends its pro- 
tecting mantle over practically every branch of busi- 
ness or industry and society. Similarly it passed from 
the stage of merely assuming risk to complete advi- 
sory service. 


Fire insurance also developed an efficient means 
of distributing indemnity to the public, the agency 
system, which has contributed much to the welfare 
of the insuring public and the progress of companies. 

Thus it appears that insurance has changed with 
the times, but the change constitutes a record hardly 
excelled by any other business. 


“TIMES CHANGE” 





AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
CoMPANY oF NEW YorK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 





BrRoNX FrreE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City or NEw YORK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





3ROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLospE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New YorK 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Frre INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 





New York Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Repustic FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 














CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


92 William Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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Henry D. Appleton — An Appreciation 


By Tuomas B. DONALDSON 


Associate Manager, Eagle Fire Insurance Co.; Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, 1919-1923 


HE passing of Henry D. Appleton 

—with the Insurance Department 
of New York from 1883 to 1930—meant 
the departure of, without doubt, the 
best known of supervising officials in 
America’s history of insurance. He was 
actually, if not by title, the chief of 
supervisors. 

I had more respect for him than any 
man I ever knew. He did not invite 
your affection, and he didn’t care a rap 
whether you respected him or not; but 
what he did care about was that you 
be exceedingly careful never to ques- 
tion his motives. S. W. McCulloch, 
formerly deputy and sometime com- 
missioner, joined with the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department just three 
months prior to the time Harry Ap- 
pleton joined with the New York De- 
partment. The two of them—as differ- 
ent in manner as day varies from night 
—were a mutual admiration society; 
and the two of them did more to show 
ephemeral, tyro, useless commissioners 
and superintendents just how stupid 
they were than any ex official (barring 
myself) would care to admit. I freely 
admit it! Both those men cuffed me 
over the ears many a time and oft. I 
deserved the cuffings—and more. 

My friend Harry was the adamant 
path-blazer when insurance was at odds 
and ends and a shambles. He glared 
into your eyes and his neck swung 


poised for the strike—when you tried 
any nonsense with him. Some called 
him a veritable obstructionist. Well, 
somebody had to throttle down the 
wildcat gestures hurled at his Albany 
office. He made enemies because he 
persisted in telling people the truth 
about themselves and things. He told 
me, in December, 1930, that if he had 
to live his life ail over again, he’d want 
life as it had been. How many red- 
blooded men ever told you that and be- 
lieved it? 

Today the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York stands pre- 
eminent—the finest organization of its 
kind in the civilized world. Was it by 
mere chance? Nonsense! It isn’t a 
question of putting “Integrity” on any 
memorial to Appleton. That’s under- 
stood! His daily life established that. 
But it is a most essential thing that 
the present and younger generation in 
the home offices and producing field— 
never mind the Old Guard, because so 
many of them never knew what it was 
all about—understand that the New 
York Insurance Department is a stand- 
ing monument to Henry D. Appleton’s 
life work. He was a rare public ser- 
vant but, mainly, he was, in his sphere, 
a dominant public leader. 

Irreplaceable, of course! He was of 
his own times and of himself. I some- 
times hoped he felt affection for me, 
for I always felt a heap of it for him. 





Soh POG a a. 


Are You Making the Most 
of the Sidelines? 


YOU will find P. F. & M. fully alive to the possi- 
bilities of the so-called “sideline” policies and en- 
gaged in a serious program to help its agents develop 


this desirable business. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Review and Preview 
(Concluded from page 14) 
most serious situation, however, is in 
connection with surety bonds. That 
severe losses have been recently sus- 
tained, is well known but the extent of 
the losses and the recoveries will not be 
known for some time to come. 

The matter of collection is also a se- 
rious one with casualty companies, in 
fact it seems to be worse than with the 
fire companies even though casualty 
outstanding premiums are probably 
more closely supervised than fire com- 
pany balances. Improvement in this 
condition will probably have to await 
better general business conditions. 

Obviously then, the casualty and 
surety companies face an underwriting 
loss for 1930. Their prospects for 
1931, however, seem somewhat brighter 
than the fire companies can look for- 
ward to. They have been more alive 
to the inadequacy of rates. They have 
already had increases approved in sev- 
eral important states to take effect 
shortly and it seems probable that 
further justifiable advances can be ob- 
tained next year. Serious efforts have 
been made to reduce expense ratios, 
notably acquisition cost, and while lit- 
tle progress has been made, it is not 
unlikely that next year will bring more 
success. 

Any improvement in these respects, 
however, can be secured only through 
efficient functioning of the various com- 
pany organizations, bureaus, etc., and 
it is to be hoped that recent rumblings 
do not forecast any breakdown of effi- 
ciency in these organizations. These 
are strenuous times and any lack of 
full cooperation among the companies 
might quite possibly lead to dire re- 
sults. 

Conclusion 

The prospects for life insurance com- 
panies are excellent; for fire and casu- 
alty companies, while far from encour- 
aging, are in no way alarming. But 
the whole picture as regards insurance 
is comparatively better than for most 
industries. The number of insurance 
company failures have been almost 
negligible, and no loss to policyholders 
is apparent in any case. The public’s 
faith in insurance and in the sound- 
ness of the carriers is still as apparent 
as ever. In fact it is probably true 
that current conditions have made peo- 
ple realize more than ever, the neces- 
sity and value of insurance. 

The companies cannot expect to make 
much profit, if any, for a while. But 
when the depression is over, they will 
be found to be more wisely and effi- 
ciently managed than ever and in a 
sound condition ready to take full ad- 
vantage of the prosperity which must 
follow. 


Fire Insurance 








$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


LOYALTY -.-GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 














MAGE HABSINGEN: Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCH BALD REMP Od Vente 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 
HENRY M. ORATZ, President eareoestiagicignatetenstessctytnagiaabaemasns JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 





NEAL BASSETT, President . 
A. H. HASSINOER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-Pres't } 


$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, JOHN KAY, Vice-President . 
A. H. "Vice-Pres’t 


$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, President Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 ‘Vico-Pres’t ‘ 


$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


wv.£ Ww JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JA 
JOHN. 


$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


eae 
A. Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-Pres’t 


$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


$14,945,383 $10,320,195 & 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


c. w. , FEIGENSPAN, President AN WINKLE, Vice-President 
FEIGENSPAN, V ice-President HN KAY, Vice-President 
HASSINGER. ’ Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT. ¥ 


$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 ; 








MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 





Vieo- President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 





JOHN KAY, Vice- 


RERER  M g. SP PRE. 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Beard . 
S 
AO MARIIGER, Vise-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-Pres’t x 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





REAM, Practise NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
KAY, Vie - A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman ef Beard 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO, 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Beard 


. SCOFIELD ROWE, President : WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
J. C. HE Vice-President EARL R. KUNT, Vice-President P. STANTON, Vice-President 5. K. MeCLURE, View President 
KAY, Vice-President A. H. MASSINGER ‘Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, 





METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 





TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 





$49,400,938 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT i 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIL 10 Park Place San Francisco, California : 
H. A. CLARK, Manager a ae oe 60 Sansome Street 
Ase’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada - Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 





LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS. LOYAL 
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PUBLIC FIRE’S METROPOLITAN 
DEPT. 

The Public Fire, of Newark, N. J., 
which up to now has been accepting 
only brokered risks outside of the 
metropolitan area, has established in 
its New York branch office at 28 Platt 
Street, a metropolitan department un- 
der the direction of Paul J. Kennedy. 
The office will handle all lines—fire, 
automobile and inland marine. W. J. 
Throckmorton, marine secretary of the 
company, will continue in charge of 
the inland marine risks, and J. P. Mc- 
Guinness will retain supervision of the 
suburban department. Malcom Wal- 
will be in charge of the city 
counter. 


lace 


WILL J. BEGGS 


Will J. Beggs, vice-president of the 
Western companies of Fort Scott, in- 
cluding the Western Fire and Western 
Casualty and Surety, died last week. 
Mr. Beggs has been in the insurance 
over thirty years and has 
served in many capacities. 


business 


E. V. Sullivan Makes New 
Advertising Connection 


Formerly with Insuranshares and 
The Spectator, Becomes 
Account Executive 

Ernest V. Sullivan has resigned as 
advertising manager of  Insuran- 
shares Corporation to join the staff of 
Graves, McCleish and Campbell, ad- 
vertising agency of New York City, as 
a copy and contact executive, specializ- 
ing in investment trust and insurance 
Previous to joining the 
Insuranshares 1929, 
Mr. Sullivan was for nine years a 
member of THE SPECTATOR staff which 
he joined shortly after his graduation 


advertising. 
Corporation in 


from Cornell University in 1919. 

When Mr. Sullivan left THE SPEc- 
TATOR, he was assistant editor and re- 
sponsible for much of the production 
of the paper. He has traveled widely 
for THE SPECTATOR and has a nation- 
wide circle of friends in the business 
and in financial circles. 








LIVINGSTON REAPPOINTED 


The reappointment of Charles 
D. Livingston as Commissioner of 
Insurance for Michigan has been 
announced by Governor-elect Wil- 
bur M. Bucker. Insurance inter- 
ests will approve the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Livingston, who has 
proved himself to be one of the 
most capable of State insurance 
executives. 











J. R. WILBUR RESIGNS 

Announcement was made today at 
the home office of The Continental, 
Fidelity-Phenix, and other fire insur- 
ance companies comprising the ‘“Amer- 
ica Fore” group, of the resignation 
of J. R. Wilbur, vice-president in the 
Chicago offices of these companies, due 
to his retirement from active service 
in the insurance business. Mr. Wil- 
bur has also resigned his membership 
in the several committees of the West- 
ern Underwriters Association. He ex- 
pects to devote his time to travel and 
some of the hobbies and recreations 
he likes. 





Entire Floors of 


2921 to 9442 sq. ft. 


Affording a much desired 
individuality. 








JO H N naan 


Give a Thought to Offices! 


HE sun has reached its “farthest 


South ¥ 


Moving Day. 








Ser 116 John? 


OCCUPANCY IN MARCH 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. 


225 Broadway 


only a few months and 
Spring will be here. Spring, May first, 


May we suggest in the interest of 
your future ¢omfort, efficiency».and 
economy that you give considerat 
NOW fo the offices you w 


'end— your quest for offices 


Investigate! Our representative at 
the renting office on premises will 
gladly show you through. 







Tel. BArclay 7-2000 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 
22 Garfield Place, 


Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 





-o 
Established 1864 
<a 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


~o- 


STATE AGENTS 


New York 


Pennsylvania 
George A. Reynolds 
P. O. Box 299 901 Columbia Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Jersey 
John A. Lance 
9 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


George H. Reuter 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

























ALL RISKS FUR INSURANCE 


Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $8.00 
Also 


_ GENERAL COVERAGE POLICY 
| Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $2.00 
| 


applying to articles or garments of Fur, Cloth or Leather 
against all risks of Fire, Lightning, Burglary, Holdup, Theft and 
Transit risks, in the home or elsewhere in United States and 
Canada. 


A. F. SHAW & CO., INC. 


Insurance Exchange 75 Maiden Lane 


Chicago, tl. New York City 
General Agents—All Risks Department 
Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 





———— 














Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Dark 







INCORPORATED - 1872 
HOME OFFICE., One Liberty Street NEW YORK’CITY 
WESTERN Dept. 310 S. Michigan Ave. | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC Dept., 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 










POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, 
Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, Inland 
Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Columbus, O. 













County Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 









North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
Great American Indemnity Co. 




































New YORK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street - - - New York City 





FIRE -AUTOMOBILE-WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


HE turn of the year brings one 

bit of information that is encour- 
ing. Strange as it may seem, quite 
1 number of agency offices report an 
unexpected activity for the closing 
month of 1930. In fact, some of them 
state that December showed up better 
in volume of premiums written than 
fer the same month last year. 

In these days of nation-wide busi- 
ness depression such evidence of a for- 
ward movement argues well for the 
probabilities and possibilities in store 
for the coming spring. Also, it indi- 
cates in particular an upward trend in 
building operations, which is always a 
matter of interest to insurance agents. 

* * x 

At the December meeting of the 
executive committee of the Bergen 
County Association of Insurance 
Agents, held at Hohokus, the new forms 
for private dwellings (buildings and 
household furniture), as prepared by 
the special sub-committee, were con- 
sidered. 

Several minor changes in the struc- 
tural form of the blanks were sug- 


gested and the matter was then re- 
ferred back to be taken up again at 
the next meeting when final action is 
expected. 

a * 

The centennial of Mutual Building 
and Loan Association service in the 
United States now being observed, 
brings to mind how closely this class 
of financial operations is allied with 
nearly every phase of the insurance 
business. 

New Jersey ranks first in per capita 
savings in building and loan shares, 
and its legislation enacted to insure a 
safe and profitable investment and 
equitable treatment of shareholders 
has been a model for the legislatures 
in other States. 

The leadership of New Jersey in the 
Mutual Building and Loan movement 
in the United States is unquestioned. 
According to the report of the Commis- 
sioners of Banking and Insurance for 
the year ending December 31, 1929, in 
point of assets, Essex County stood 
first, Hudson second, Bergen third, and 
Union fourth. 





= 





FARM AGENTS TO MEET 


A meeting of the Illinois Farm In- 
surance Agents Association will be held 
January 22 at Peoria, when I. D. Goss, 
president of the Farm Insurance As- 
sociation, will be the principal speaker. 
The announcement of the meeting 
states, “At this state of unsettled con- 
ditions in the farm insurance business, 
it is imperative that cooperation of 
companies and agents be firmly estab- 
lished.” The new policy form commit- 
tee will report at the meeting, present- 
ing recommendations of the Farm As- 
sociation. Other committee reports will 
be heard and officers elected. Mark I. 
Hall, of Belvidere, is now president of 


the agents association. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FIRE 
MARSHAL 


Calvin G. Lauber has been appointed 
fire marshal of the District of Colum- 
ia to take effect Jan. 2, 1931. Mr. 
Lauber resigns as an engineer of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
He has been long in fire prevention 
ork, having been with the Underwrit- 
‘s Laboratories from 1916 to 1919 and 
nce that time with the National 
joard. The position of fire marshal 
on the competitive civil service list 
1d in the examination Mr. Lauber 
aded the list. 
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NEW JERSEY FIELD CLUB 
The New Jersey Field Club, an or- 
ganization of special agents, has elected 
Paul Thompson president; John Mon- 
roe, vice-president; Samuel A. Mehor- 
ter, treasurer; S. R. Howard, secre- 
tary. 


BROKERS’ LICENSES 


The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has issued brokers’ licenses to 
seventy-seven applicants who passed 
December’s examination. One hundred 
and seventy-five took the test and 
ninety-eight of them failed. 


33 


IOWA FIELDMEN REPORT GOOD 
YEAR 


Des MoInes, Iowa, Jan. 5.—Iowa 
fieldmen closed the old year with an 
unusually good record of balances to 
their credit. They claim that returns 
in the towns and smaller cities are ex- 
ceptionally good. All agree that busi- 
ness conditions are much better than 
a year ago. While prices for farm 
produce is the lowest in years, never- 
theless farmers are in a hopeful mood, 
quite in contrast with conditions a few 
years ago. 

There is a growing belief that farm- 
ers are taking more kindly to old line 
insurance as against the mutuals, be- 
cause of the larger service such com- 
panies can render. This is especially 
true of the various phases of auto- 
mobile insurance and there is a disposi- 
tion to have the regular fire protection 
business coupled with the several lines 
of automobile insurance. 

Another line of insurance that is 
growing in popularity is protection 
from theft. Stealing of hogs, sheep 
and poultry has grown to enormous 
proportions and agents report a good 
business writing this line of insur- 
ance. 

Breaking and entering creameries at 
night has become a common occurrence, 
ten such concerns having been entered 
in recent weeks in northwestern Iowa 
and butter stolen to the value of sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 


NATIONAL FIRE CHANGES 


E. H. Woodward, special agent in 
New York, has been appointed to the 
New York City inland marine and auto- 
mobile department by the National 
Fire of Hartford. J. D. Collins, for- 
merly special agent of the western New 
York field, will succeed Mr. Woodward 
in New Jersey. 
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THE RELIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OTHO E. LANE, President 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 





JAMES G. MACONACHY, Vice-President 


VICTORY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Constitution Indemnity Company 


OTHO E. LANE, President 
FRANKLIN VANDERBILT, Vice-President and General Manager 








Chicago Atlanta 





HEAD OFFICES 
Fourth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


San Francisco 








Dallas 











Fire Insurance 
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Compares Only | W ROPEAN 
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REINSURANCE 
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THEODORE L.HAFF “The Oldest Casualty 
United States Manager * and Surety Reinsur~ 


| pe ee ance Company in the U.S.A. te 
CLARENCE T. GRAY . Assets the 
Asst. United States Manager $14,654, 932 re 
Surplus(incuding deposit capital of $800000 io 
110 WILLIAM STREET | as $ Rd 500, OOO me 
untary Contingent Reserve cee 
sivotllie. i: $ 1, 500, 000 . 
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General Re- Shown in 
Fine Condition 


N. Y¥. Department Examiners 
Find Gain in Assets, Reserves 
and Surplus 

The New York State Insurance De- 
partment recently completed its trien- 
nial examination of the General Rein- 
surance Corporation of New York cov- 
ering the period from July 1, 1927 to 
June 30, 1930. The examiners say 
that: 

“This report shows the Corporation 
to be in a sound financial condition 
with admitted assets of $13,721,625 and 
a surplus of $1,811,816 over all liabil- 
ities, which with its capital of $1,500,- 
000, provides a surplus of $3,311,816 to 
policyholders. The total admitted as- 
sets have increased from $11,962,619 
as of June 30, 1927, to $13,721,625 as 
of the date of this examination; the 
liabilities have increased from $9,184,- 
755 to $10,409,809; and the surplus has 
increased from $1,277,866 to $1,811,- 
816. Not considering the effect upon 
reserves of reinsurance in non-admitted 
companies, the underwriting since 
June 30, 1927, reflects a loss of $452,- 
446. However, the net loss from un- 
derwriting was exceeded by the under- 
writing loss on non-cancellable acci- 
dent and health business, the reinsur- 
ance of which has been discontinued 
except as applied to the renewal of ex- 
isting policies. Dividends of $989,978 
have been paid to stockholders during 
the three years covered by this exami- 
nation. Since the latter date invest- 
ment earnings amounted to $2,091,999 
and the depreciation of security values 
aggregated $115,625. As a result of 
the gains and losses mentioned above, 
the surplus to policyholders has in- 
creased $533,952 during the period since 
the last examination by this depart- 
ment.” 

The income in profits from invest- 
ments after deducting investment ex- 
penses, amounted to $1,976,376, far ex- 
ceeding the underwriting loss of $452,- 
446 in the three year period and en- 
abled the company to pay dividends of 
$989,978 and add the sum of $533,952 
to surplus. The company does a di- 
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AETNA SETTLES $3,224,000 
CLAIM 


Kentucky bankers have _ ex- 
pressed their pleasure at the 
prompt and complete settlement 
made by the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company of Hartford in 
what is believed to be the largest 
surety bond indemnity ever paid. 
The claim approximated $3,224,- 
000 and was made by the State of 
Kentucky against the National 
Bank of Kentucky which acted as 
trustee in.the sale of Kentucky 
State Bridge bonds. The bank 
secured the Aetna as surety for 
these bonds, and some time later 
became involved in financial diffi- 
culties which resulted in its clos- 
ing. 

The speed with which the com- 
pany settled the claim was con- 
sidered a record breaking per- 
formance, considering the size of 
the claim and the great mass of 
detail which had to be studied 
before the cash settlement could 
be turned over to the State treas- 
urer. 

The sum of interest included in 
the claim was said to be $30,382, 
and was paid with the principal 
claim. 











versified business in reinsurance of 
casualty lines, the proportions of the 
whole business in the more important 
lines having been as follows: Automo- 
bile liability, 31.53 per cent; liability 
other than auto, 11.85 per cent; work- 
men’s compensation, 21.99 per cent; 
surety, 11.69 per cent. Other lines of 
reinsurance accepted are _ accident, 
health, fidelity, burglary, steam boiler, 
and property damage. 

This progressive company operates 
in twenty-five States and also in the 
Dominion of Canada in the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. 

The General Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion is fortunate in having a capable 
and experienced board of officers made 
up as follows: President, E. H. Boles; 
vice-president and secretary, W. W. 
Greene; vice-presidents, E. A. Evans, 
Robert B. Crofton; treasurer, H. R. 
Hastings; assistant vice-president and 
assistant secretary, S. E. Thompson; 
assistant vice-president, H. Pritchard, 
Jr.; comptroller, H. G. Crane; assis- 
tant secretaries, Hestor Kottgen and 
V. L. Conway. 


National Council Plea 
Rejected in Missouri 





Compensation Rates Will Remain 
Unchanged, Save in Few 
Classes, During 1931 
6.—There will be 
change in workmen’s 
compeusation rates in Missouri this 
year, and premium charges will be 
made for the most part on the 1930 

level. 

Assurance of this fact was made 
when State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Joseph R. Thompson officially re- 
jected the application of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance 
which represented the 60 or more com- 
panies writing the coverage entering 
a plea for a 5.7 average increase. 
Superintendent Thompson’s decision 
was based on a public hearing held to 
determine the public opinion of the 
reasonableness of the request by the 
companies, 

It is estimated that the raise sought 
by the carriers would have increased 
Missouri insurance premiums on this 
form of protection from $350,000 to 
$375,000 a year. 

However, out of the 700 classifica- 
tions of compensation rates in the 
State, Superintendent Thompson has 
decided to change the charges on 16. 
Eight of these changes will constitute 
slight increases and six classifications 
will be decreased in rate. The highest 
increase will be in the sewer construc- 
tion classification, which will be raised 
from $9.43 to . 


St. Louis, Jan. 


practically no 


per $100 of payroll 
$12.86. 
Public indignation is said to have 


been aroused when, two days after the 
Missouri State Fund was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, the National Council 
filed its request for the increases. The 
reaction was so widespread that promi- 
nent insurance men in Missouri pro- 
tested to their companies. A delega- 
tion of insurance agents met in Jeffer- 
son City to confer with Superintendent 
Thompson. Immediately following this 
conference, it was announced that the 
average increase requested had been 
reduced from 5.7 to 3.4, or approxi- 
(Concluded on page 39) 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 























They are representative of America’s vast population. 
One, a rising young business or professional man; typi- 
cal of millions of executives, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
teachers, and clerks, all serving society. The other, but 
one of millions in factory and shop, contributing to the 
good of the world with their hands. 

The needs and requirements of all classes in society 
are found in the unique full coverage contracts of the 
United Life providing Single, Double and Triple In- 
demnity life insurance; non-cancellable, non-proratable 
accident insurance; waiver of premiums; and monthly 
income for permanent and total disability—all in one 
contract. These policy contracts protect the insured 
while he lives; protect the future of his loved ones when 
he is gone; pay off the mortgage on the home; pay for 
the education of the children; provide for comfort and 
security in old age. 

Every home should own one or more of these life in- 
surance policies. Increase your earning capacity through 
the sale of this contract. Write 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 


United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


as 


For Uirect Contract 
Write to 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE 
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INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., President 


Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Home Office 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 






























Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 


Old Age Endowment 

DOUBLE for Accidental Death 

TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 
dent 

Disability Benefits, Dividends 


Liberal Contracts fer Agents 
If interested, write a 
NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. {ff 


D. B. MORGAN, President 
HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER 
SEATTLE 








General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 

















KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


Participating Automobile Insurance 









110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Public Liability 























FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING «47 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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New Group Looms as Future 
Owner of Consolidated 





Annuity Holding Corporation 
Holding Large Block of Stock; 
Stockholders to Meet 


A statement received this week from 
the Consolidated Indemnity and Insur- 
ance Company reads: 

“The Annuity Holding Corporation 
which, as stated in the press, purchased 
a large block of stock of Consolidated 
Indemnity and Insurance Company is 
not and has never been identified or 
connected with The Bank of United 
States or any of its affiliates in any 
way. 

“None of the officers, directors or 
stockholders of Annuity Holding Cor- 
poration is now or has ever been iden- 
tified or connected with The Bank of 
United States or any of its affiliates. 

“The purchase was made by Annuity 
Holding Corporation, the treasurer of 
which is Rolland R. Rasquin, executive 
vice-president of Consolidated Indem- 
nity and Insurance Company, in charge 
of the latter’s business operations, on 
behalf of an entirely new group. 

“None of the past or present direc- 
tors, officers, employees or stockholders 
of The Bank of United States or its 
affiliates is a member of this group. 

“Further information as to the future 
of Consolidated Indemnity and Insur- 
ance Company under the control of this 
new group and as to the 1930 figures 
of Consolidated Indemnity cannot, out 
of courtesy to over 3000 stockholders, 
be given out prior to the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders, which will be 
held today, January 8, 1931, at the 
home office of the company, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

“At that meeting, President John F. 
Gilchrist will read to the stockholders 
his annual report for the year 1930, ex- 
plaining fully the company’s opera- 
tions for the year and the extent to 
which the company was affected by the 
closing of The Bank of United States.” 


H. G. WHITE JOINS CHUBB & SON 


Chubb & Son announce that Hal. G. 
White, formerly with the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation, has 
become associated with their office. 
Chubb & Son are managers of the casu- 
alty department of the United States 
Guarantee Company. Mr. White has 
been with the Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation for the past twen- 
ty-four years and was in charge of 
underwriting and production in their 
New York office. 
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H. V. UPINGTON, former resident 
manager of the Detroit branch of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, has been 
made resident manager of the New York 
Metropolitan district, as announced in THE 

Spectator of December 25, 1930. 


WORK INSURANCE PROMINENT IN 
CAL. LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS 
The 1931 session of the California 

Legislature will give consideration to 
many insurance legislative problems, 
but will focus attention on devising 
some system of unemployment insur- 
ance, it was reported in San Francisco 
this week. The State department of 
Industrial Relations, and a special com- 
mittee appointed by former Governor 
C. C. Young have given several months 
study to the matter. They have in- 
vestigated forms of this type of social 
insurance now in force in other parts 
of the world, and will reveal their find- 
ings during the sessions. 

Other insurance legislative matters 
which are reported slated for discus- 
sion are: compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance, with the possibility of 
a State rating for fire insurance; re- 
visions of agency laws; strengthening 
of the financial responsibility laws and 
the “gyp” automobile club law. 


WHOOPEE CAUSES HUGE JUMP IN 
PLATE GLASS LOSSES 

The revels of New Year’s eve 
whoopee makers left their impression 
on the plate glass insurance business, 
according to Mr. Gibson, superintendent 
of the plate glass department of the 
Royal Indemnity Company. He says 
that the daily average plate glass loss 
for Jan. 2 increased far more than 100 
per cent, and that claims are still pil- 
ing up in his office. 
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Travelers’ Report Explodes 
1930 Depression Talk 





Group Reports Largest Premium 
Income Ever, and Tells of Nine 
Per Cent Investment Jump 


The doldrums of 1930 which every- 
one has been talking about held no 
terrors for the three Travelers com- 
panies. In a preliminary annual state- 
ment for 1930 these companies an- 
nounce the largest premium income 
and the largest investment income ever 
reported. The combined amounts total 
more than $217,304,000. Investment 
income is reported as more than nine 
per cent in advance of 1929, while 
premium income in all lines reveals 
that more insurance was sold in 1930 
than in the boom year of 1929. 

Investment income last year 
amounted to $32,000,000 and premium 
income was more than $185,000,000. 
The lines in which gains were made in 
premium income included life, accident 
and health, automobile, casualty insur- 
ance, burglary insurance, automobile, 
fire and theft, boiler, machinery, fly- 
wheel and miscellaneous and plate glass 
insurance. 

The total premium income consisted 
of more than $106,119,000 for life in- 
surance; $14,655,000 in accident and 
health; $5,743,000 in liability; $26,665,- 
000 for automobile casualty insurance; 
$19,299,000 for workmen’s compensa- 
tion; $2,492,000 in burglary insurance; 
$1,840,000 for automobile fire and 
theft; $6,447,000 for fire; tornado and 
miscellaneous fire lines; $975,000 for 
boiler insurance; $496,000 for machin- 
ery, fly wheel and miscellaneous lines, 
and $734,000 for plate glass insurance. 
The amount of new life insurance writ- 
ten and paid for during the year was 
slightly under $1,000,000,000, the 
amount being in excess of $981,500,000. 


APPOINTED ASST. MANAGER 


R. J. Scofield, who has been branch 
manager at Omaha for the Royal In- 
demnity and the Eagle Indemnity Com- 
panies, has been transferred to the 
New York City office of the Royal to 
assist Production Manager Thomas L. 
Bean. Mr. Scofield is considered by 
his company to be an experienced and 
capable field man, having joined the 
Royal in 1927 as special agent for 
Illinois. 





Insurance companies in Germany, 
headed by the Allianz & Stuttgarter, 
Verein Insurance Company, have taken 
over from the National Government 
64,000,000 reichsmarks preferred stock 
of the National Railroads. This stock 
is for investment purposes. 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Renewal Equities are most valuable to the 
agent who writes business of the State Mutual 
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HOME FRIENDLY 


Insurance Company of Maryland 


One of the Leading Legal Reserve Indus- 
trial Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Companies in America. Reliable agents 
wanted in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia. 


B. LEO TALLEY, 


Chairman of Board 


CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 


Centre St. & Park Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


| CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1929 $844,574.38 
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OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
AND ROUTINE 


By J. B. Welson, LL. M., and F. H. Sherriff, F. I. A. 


A valuable guide to the proper organization and conduct 
of an insurance company. Sets forth the best methods to 
be followed in the formation and management of an insur- 


ance company’s staff. 


Practical features of operation, 


such as correspondence, branch control, agency audits, 
office systems and machines, are comprehensively dis- 


cussed. 
Price, 


$2.25 





Physiology and Anatomy. 





By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 


concise and clearly written treatise, with numerous illus- 
trations. It also contains chapters on the common diseases 
and accidents (including industrial diseases), and a list of 
everyday medical terms. The bork is designed particularly 
for insurance men and lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding. 


Price, post 


paid, $3.00 





Principles of Insurance. By 


Price, post 





J. BE. Eke. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and 
practices of accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


paid, $1.50 





Accountancy. By Francis 


18 pages. 
Price, post 


science. 





W. Pixley. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and 
practical point of view. The latest exposition of the 


paid, $2.25 





Dictionary of Fire Insurance. A Comprehensive Encyclo- 

poste of the Law and Principles of Fire Insurance, and 

ritish and Foreign Practice. Edited by Bernard C. 
on 


Remington, F. C. I. I. Contains contribut 


s by prom- 


inent officials of fire insurance companies and other ex- 
perts. Subjects are arranged alphabetically and well 
cross-indexed. Important subjects are given ample space 


and full explanation, and a 


great amount of serviceable 


knowledge is presented in condensed form. 
480 pages, half leather binding, price $8.50 





Dictionary of Accident Insurance. A new, Encyclopedic 
Work Dealing with the Principles, Law and Practice 
Every Branch of Accident Tagusenee. Edited by J. B. 


Welson, LL. M, F.C. LI, F 


contributions by well-known 


. C. I. S. Contains many 
authorities on British Acci- 


dent Insurance Law and Practice, with numerous forms 
and documents. In each particular section, subjects are 
arranged alphabetically. Covers all classes of insurance 


except life, fire and marine. 


814 pages, half-leather binding, price, $17.50 





Insurance. 


A Practical Exposition for the Student and 
F. R. A. S. Third 





Business Man. By T. E. Young, B. A., F. a 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A lucid, simple exposition 
of the principles and practice of life, fire, marine and 


other branches of insurance. 
Yale University. 


424 pages, third edition, price, $3.00 


Adopted as a text book by 





Principles of Marine Law. 
knowledge of Marine Law is 


By Lawrence Duckworth. A 
of the utmost importance to 


all those who are in any way connected with marine in- 
surance or the shipping trade, and the volume covers all 


the essential features. 
Price, post 


paid, $2.25 





gives in detail, with the aid 
tions and copies of actual 
description of management 





Office Organization and Management. By Lawrence R. 
Dicksee, M. Com., F. C. A., and H. E. Blain. This volume 


of specially selected illustra- 
business forms, a complete 
and organization under the 


most improved and up-to-date methods. 315 pages, cloth. 


Price, post 


paid, $2.25 
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Liquidation of Equitable 
C. & S. Started 





Banking Situation and Failure of 
Investments Blamed for Col- 
lapse of Company 


At the request of Thomas F. Behan, 
newly appointed superintendent of in- 
surance in New York State, Judge 
Callahan of the Supreme Court signed 
an order for the liquidation of the 
Equitable Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany in New York City last week. 
Superintendent Behan has appointed 
Francis P. Ward, former chairman of 
the board of the company, and one- 
time second deputy superintendent of 
insurance, to liquidate the business of 
the company. 

All blame for the collapse of the 
company is placed upon the failure of 
investments, it is reported. Liquidation 
action was brought about, it is said, 
because of the present banking situa- 
tion, for the company was known to 
have had a great part of its invest- 
ments in a bank which recently closed. 

Underwriting experience for the last 
few years has been excellent for a com- 
pany of its age, and fine results were 
being obtained from this department 
up to last week. During the past two 
years the underwriting activities of 
the company have been in the capable 
hands of John L. Mee, president; 
Luther E. Mackall, vice-president; 
Howard Osborn, vice-president, and 
Eugene Roesch, secretary. 

The company was organized six 
years ago, in October of 1924, with a 
paid in capital of $250,000 and sur- 
plus funds paid in totaling $130,000. 
The present capital is $650,000. 

A report on examination of the com- 
pany indicates that on Dec. 13, 1930, 
its capital was impaired to the extent 
of $588,836. Although every effort 
was made by those interested in the 
company to obtain additional funds or 
effect a merger or re-insurance con- 
tract, the collapse of the company 
could not be prevented. 


Missouri Rates Unchanged 
(Concluded from page 35) 


mately the same schedule which pre- 
vailed in 1929. This truce did not last, 
and the companies decided that a 5.7 
increase was absolutely necessary in 
view of the Missouri loss situation. It 
was explained that in 1930 Missourians 
had paid nearly $6,500,000 for work- 
men’s compensation insurance, of which 
more than 60 per cent had been paid 
out on loss claims alone. 
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Liability Limits Case Is De- 
cided in High Court 





Court of Appeals Holds Com- 
panies May Lawfully Specify 
Limit and Type of Coverage 


Insurance companies are acting quite 
lawfully when they limit their liabil- 
ities under automobile policies as to 
the amount or kind of coverage, in the 
opinion of the Court of Appeals of 
New York. Decision to this effect was 
rendered in the well known case of 
Samuel Brustein, plaintiff respondent 
and the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company, defendant appellant on Tues- 
day in New York, and reversed the 
opinion of the lower courts. The points 
before the Court of Appeals included 
the following presented in the brief of 
the appellant: 

The construction placed upon Sec- 
tion 109 of the insurance law by the 
courts below is not justified by the 
language of the statute nor by the ob- 
vious intention of the Legislature in 
enacting it. 

The defendant had paid its full lia- 
bility under the policy. 

The act as construed by Justice 
Byrne (lower court), is in violation of 
the Federal Constitution in that it de- 
prives citizens of the right to contract, 
denies them the equal protection of the 
law and is unjust discrimination be- 
tween citizens in the same class. 

Details of the case were presented in 
THE SPECTATOR of Dec. 4, 1930 on 
Page 31. 


Rating Authority Urged for 
Chicago Offices 


W. C. Eaton, of Zurich, Says 
Bureau Branch Should Have 
Equal Rights 


Cuicaco, ILL., Jan. 5.—The same 
rating authority which is held by the 
New York and San Francisco offices of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters should be in- 
vested in the Chicago offices in the 
opinion of William C. Eaton, home 





office manager and underwriter of the 


Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Company. 

In an address before the Casualty 
Field Club of Illinois here today, Mr. 
Eaton declared that the Chicago com- 
panies were at a disadvantage in the 
general liability field because of the 
fact that they were compelled to look 
to New York for all special rating. He 
said that the granting of such author- 
ity to the Chicago office of the Nation- 
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Insurance Securities Group 
Elects S. S. Levy 





Executive, Who Has Served in 
All Departments, Is Now Vice- 
President; W.1. Moss Speaks 


S. Sanford Levy has been elected 
vice-president of the Insurance Securi- 
ties Group, it was announced this week. 

W. Irving Moss, president of the 
Insurance Securities Company, Inc., 
in commenting upon the election of 
Mr. Levy said, “Tiere never has been 
a promotion more deserved nor one in 
which I _ personally concur more 
heartily. I am sure that a feeling of 
general gratification will exist through- 
out our companies at this announce- 
ment.” 

Mr. Levy’s advancement has been 
steady. Starting with the organiza- 
tion in 1915, he has worked in every 
department, and was made assistant 
superintendent of the fidelity and 
surety department early in 1920. In 
the last ten years he has neglected 
no opportunities to familiarize himself 
with every phase of the insurance busi- 
ness. Studying law in the night classes 
of Loyola University, he was gradu- 
ated in 1922 and admitted to the bar 
during the same year. In 1924 he was 
admitted tog practice before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

In 1928 Mr. Levy became executive 
assistant to the senior vice-president, 
Mike M. Moss, and in this capacity he 
was brought into active touch with 
every phase of the administration and 
management of the Insurance Securi- 
ties Group of Companies. 








al Bureau would be a distinct aid to 
the development of the casualty lines in 
this territory, and asked why such 
action had not already been taken. 

THE SPECTATOR learned from the 
New York offices of the National 
Bureau that it is believed that the Chi- 
cago office is not “too far away from 
New York to solve its special rating 
problems through the New York office.” 
William Leslie, associate general man- 
ager, said, however, that Mr. Eaton’s 
suggestion may be a good one, and 
might possibly be acted upon favor- 
ably if brought before the executive 
committee. He said that such action 
had been taken in the past because rat- 
ing requests are made through the 
home offices of the companies, and that 
most of these home offices are either in 
or immediately adjacent to New York 
or San Francisco. 

“As time goes on,” said Mr. Leslie, 
“there is a tendency to give some of 
the more remote offices of the bureau 
greater authority than was originally 
contemplated.” 
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FOURTH EDITION 
Thoroughly Revised, Improved and Greatly Enlarged 





Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 


By Dominge and Lincoln 
Members of National Fire Protection Assn. 


Over 5500 different subjects treated 
Numerous illustrations 








1150 pages of timely information—knowledge which may make profit or prevent loss. 
A book which no fire underwriter can afford to be without. 





A Complete Text and Reference Book 
for All Insurance Men, comprising 


Processes and Materials Used in Manufacturing and Mercantile 
Establishments 


Chemicals and Fire Hazards Described 
Causes and Lessons Learned in Prominent Fires 
Effect of Fire, Smoke and Water on Contents 
Dangerous Subjects Under Trade Names 
Definitions of Insurance Words and Phrases 
Descriptions of Various Forms of Insurance 
Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Alphabetically Arranged and Well Cross-indexed 


PRICES: 


Per Copy (regular edition) $6.50 
12 copies $70 25 copies, $130 
50 copies, $200 100 copies, $350 


Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb indexed, $10 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


“One of the most difficult problems 
connected with workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance is the premium rate 
charged for mining operations in Cali- 
fornia,” says Will J. French, director 
of the State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, in a report to Governor C. C. 
Young. 

Mr. French points out that while 
the cost of mine operations has in- 
creased, the price of gold per ounce is 
still $20.67, the figure which has held 
for the past 50 years. 

At the last session of the State 
Legislature the maximum compensa- 
tion benefit was increased from $20.83 
to $25 a week. Inasmuch as Cali- 
fornia has a minimum rate law, the 
mine owners must be charged the same 
rate as other types of business, Mr. 
French points out. 

However, dividends are paid _ to 
policyholders from the premiums paid 
in, and since January 1, 1914, more 
than $18,000,000 has been returned. 
In this many mine owners have shared. 

In order to reduce compensation 
rates, Mr. French suggests that mine 
owners wage an intensive safety cam- 
paign to cut down the number of ac- 
cidents and deaths occurring in mine 








J. J. HEELAN NAMED MANAGER 

With the consolidation of the offices 
of the Commercial Casualty Company 
and the Metropolitan Casualty Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, John J. Heelan 
has been appointed manager of both 
companies. John H. Hoffman, who has 
been assistant manager of the Commer- 
cial, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of both companies. 

Mr. Heelan was associated with the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
for 22 years, 14 of which were spent as 
supervising inspector of the Middle 
West, with headquarters at Chicago. 
He later became a field supervisor in 
the agency department, and in 1926 
was appointed manager of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Metropolitan Casu- 
alty Company. 





MADE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 6.—L. S. 
Moorhead of Los Angeles and Charles 
A. Prevost, manager of the fidelity, 
surety and burglary department of the 
Associated Indemnity Corporation, 
have both been elected vice-presidents 
of the company; the announcement was 
made by C. W. Fellows, president of 
the associated group on Monday. Mr. 
Moorhead has been with the organiza- 
tion since it was organized in 1923, in 
‘harge of the Los Angeles district. 
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work. When this is done, the rates 
will automatically come down, he 
thinks. 


“The Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion of California will welcome an 
opportunity to join with the mine 
owners in a constructive and helpful 
program,” he says. 





C. C. Friel, cashier at the San Fran- 
cisco office of the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity Company, has been pro- 
moted to the position of office manager, 
Vice-President W. W. Gilmore an- 
nounces. 
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Three companies which have been 
recently granted licenses to operate in 


California are: The United Pacific 
Casualty Insurance Company of Seat- 
tle, to write fidelity, surety, acci- 
dent and health, plate glass, liability, 
workmen’s compensation, common car- 
rier liability, burglary, automobile and 
miscellaneous. John I. Fisher of San 
Francisco, is general agent. 

The Mutual Plate Glass Insurance 
Company of Shelby, Ohio, with Ralph 
G. Johns of Los Angeles as general 
agent, and the Imperial Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, to write life, 
health and accident, with E. J. L’Ester- 
ance of Los Angeles, as general agent. 








entire situation. 


you by appointment. 


JOSEPH FROGGATT & 
COMPANY, Ine. 


Specialists in All Branches of Insurance Account- 
| ing, Consulting Actuaries and Auditors 


HOME OFFICE: 74 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Specific Information Regarding Results, Both 
Financial and Underwriting 


In these days of keen competition, with expenses almost 
beyond control, with premium income for various 
reasons inclined toward a decrease, loss ratios some- 
what disturbing, and the financial condition causing 
considerable worry, it behooves Company Managers 
and Directors to have specific information with re- 
gard to their underwriting and financial operations. 


Our experience of eighteen years, specializing entirely 
on insurance, gives us an intelligent outlook upon this 
This experience is at your disposal. 
We shall be glad to discuss any of these matters with 


JOSEPH FROGGATT, 


President 
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JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 
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Consulting Actuaries 
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ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 


301 Iowa Building 
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WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


Jonathan G. Sharp Offices at 
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Toseph Linder 
| Evelyn M. Davis New York 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
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Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 























J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. | 


Consulting Actuary 
Author “‘A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company’’ 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business— Pensions. 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Hlinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 




















Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Railway Audit & Inspection 
+» Inc. 
L. D. RICE, General Manager 
Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Offices and Agents in Cities and Small Towns 
In Every State. We Can Save You Money. 





You'll Be Surprised 


and Delighted 


with the 2nd Edition of 


As Applied to Fire Insurance 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ri 


By Dominge & Lincoln 


Authors of Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 
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The book contains everything a fire insurance man ought 


to know about building construction. 


Purchase this book and watch your losses drop. In plain non-technical language—all 
the mystery of this important part of the business is removed. 


Company officials!—why not supply every clerk with a copy? 
Price $2 per copy 
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